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On August 20, 1964, our Nation embarked upon its most altruistic^ enterprise since the 
Marshall Plan. President Lyndon B. Johnson signed^nto law an Act "to mobilize 
the human and financial resources of the Nation to combat poverty in the United 
States." 

The ideal envisioned in the Economic ^pbrtunity Act of 1964 was a Nation in which 
''every individual has the opportunity to contribute to the full fextent of his capabilities 
and to participate in the workings of. our soGiety/' 

The proud litany of bold innovations w^hich this legislation introduced into the Nation's 
vocabulary included Community Action, Head Start, Job Corps, te*gal Services, 
VISTA, New Careers, Foster Grandparents, Upward Bound, Follow Through, 
Emergency Food and Medical Services, and Senior Opportv^nfties and Services. \^ 

The experimental concepts tested in these many programs haye long^since left the 
laboratory. Along the way, we have made some important discoveries — about poverty, 
about ourselves and about our country. We have learned from these programs that 
poverty is not an isolated problem that can be ov.ercome without changes in the larger 
economy. We have learned that the poor of America are by no means alone in their 
deep-seated desire for institutional change; in their desije for goverr^pient responsiveness 
at all levels; in their desire for opportunities for genuine participation as members of 
' our society. We have discovered along the wa> th»t poor*and non-poor alike long 
for a sense of copfrmunity, a^ share in decision-making, a feeling that the individual can 
be heard — in the councils of government, in corporate meetings, and in the marketplac^e. 

All Americans should have learned in these 15 tumultyous years that changing circum- 
stances may place any one of us in the path of common enemies :^obsolete skills in an 
age of technological revolution; the danger of disability through injiiry or disease in a 
hazardous environment; mutual vulnerability to shrinking energy, housing, and food 
resources. All of us have learned that our country cannot afford to allow differences — 
.in income, in social status, in geography, in age, in intellect or health, in color, accent, 
or religion — to divide and polarize us. - ^ 

This generation lias learned also that poverty -is not a questibn of income alona — we 
^an be energy-poor, even though wealthyas a Natibn; we can bg spiritually impoverished, 
even when we are materially satiated. * ^ , 

■ J*! 

Let u,s take this occasion, then, to rededicate ourselves and pur QOUntry to the ideals 
of the Economic Opportunity Act with a renewed commitment to our Nati6n-'s gOal of 
securing the opportunity for every individual to "attain th^ skills, knowledge, and 
motivations . . ^^^^become fully self-sufficient.'' 



SAM BROWN StATEMENT 

: ^ X 



-^modified excerpts fwm Oct 10, 1979 speech before the Americqn Association of 
Voluntary Services Administration) 



The countless millions of Americans who are involved in voluntary "self-help" 
groups are attempting to redefine— to strike a new balance— between what 
the mdividual citizen can do and what the government should and must do to 
protect the integrity of the individual. The self-help movement reflects the fact 
that people want to accept responsibility for their own lives. Though small in 
number, government programs like ACTION'S, which focus on the use of 
volunteers, can help to break down the bureaucratic and social barriers that 
make people fearful, dependent, and unwilling to reach out to hejp others. 

In a larger sense, ACTION'S programs have less to do with making sure* that 
the federal government is optn to voluntarism, and much more to do with 
creating a society in which sharing, caring-, neighborliness, equity, 'an'^ self- 
reliance are the core values both at home and abroad. Those of us at ACTION, 
our volunteers in the Peace Corps, in VISTA, and in our older Americans 
programs, are committed, to that larger goal. 
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. . . NOT A QUESTION OF 
INCOME ALONE 
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M /§/ hen the 'slogan "War og. Poverty" 
was coined some 15 years ag6', 'the 
^ ^ "war" motif was appropriate to our as-'* 
sumption that poverty was aiquantifiable problem, 
which could be remedied by a massive applica- 
tion of resources and technical expertise. At the 
time, there was no reason *to believe otherwise/ 
America was in the midst ofa period of un- 
precedented growth and aflSuence, and was dem- 
onstrating rem^kable prowess at solving prob- 
lems on many frontiers:* sophisticated aero- 
space technology was steadily overcomin| the 
immense difficulties^ of mannedi spaceflight; quan- 
tum leaps in medical knowledge and^bio-medical , 
technology promised new hopes in the^ conquest 
of disease; breakthroughs in the electfofiics. field 
heralded a new era of information processing 
and jj0bal communications. Little seemed beyond 
our^roblem solving capabilities — including 'the 
eliniination of poverty, which was construed as 
another problem in search of absolution. 

The^ strategy of the War on Poverty was to 
bring poor Americans into the mainstream of 
economic activity by providing them with the 



mcome-g^efetmg skills^ Icnowledge, ami train- 
ing that they lacked. The tactical comffonent of 
the wair was a constellation of new program^T^X 
such as VISTA, Foster Grandparent Program, 
Jofc Corps, and Head Start. And the goal of the 
war was to completely eliminate poverty froni the 
land in 'the foreseeable future, to rid our nation 
of intolerable conditions that ran counter to the 
flow ofi^rogress. ^ ' » 

Fifteen years later, the struggle to overcome 
poverty continues, although today one rarely hears 
of our anti-poverty efforts cast in terms of a 
"war.", This is not simply because' the slogan is 
no longer ixi vogue, but because of the realiza- 
tion that, in a sense, "we have met the enemy 
and it is us." We haCVe learned that poverty is 
not just an undesirable coi^ition existing within 
our 'society^ and that defrating poverty is not 
analagous to waging a campaign to eradicate a 
pathological agent which is disturbing an other- 
wise healthy organism. We have learned . that 
poverty is a built-in aspect of our society, gen- * 
erated by the very structures underlying our ii>- 
stitutions, many of which foster dependency and 
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preclude the participation of millions of Ameri- 
/ cans in the decision-maldng process. And we have 
learned that the real solutton to poverty must 
ultimately* derive from social change that pro- 
motes equality for Americans . 

Today, we speak of our anti-poverty effdrts 
in terms' of building 'for self-reliance at home and 
abroad, of assysiing individuals and community 
groups in assuming responsibility for completing 
the essential tasks bf (Jur society — which is what 
ACTION is all about. Through ACTIQN's do- 
mestic operations — VISTA, the Service-teaming 
programs, and fhe Older Americans Volunteer 
Programs — the agency has helped people through- 
, out the natioh to gain a measure of control over 
their lives. Abroad, the Peace CofJJs'has assisted 
people in many developing countries to achieve'' 
local self-reliance, through ^ the introduction of 
appropriate means for producing food, educating* 
tjfesjroung and maintaining their health. 

ACTION has proven itself to be a unique 
means' for promoting* self-reliance, because Mt 
offers alternatives to the status quo. In the earijr 
seventies, ^the quest for alternatives was often . 
interpreted *as a vestige of th.^ counterculture. 
But at' the close of the seventies, few could afford 
to look at* alternatives as fanciful or romantic 
fads; for in 1979, all Americans were confronted 
by issues such as the high cost of energy and 
heahh care, and an economy that continually 
= induced tighter budgetary constraints. 

ACTION'S alternatives consist* of self-help 
projects ranging^ from consumer cooperatives and 
independent living situations to community-wide 
energy conservation efforts. _ 

A project alwa§^ consists of the -sponsoring 
organi^tion, the volunteer and the colnmunity 
being served. , 

By opening channels for participation in such 
voluntary self-help endeavors, ACTION affords 
* ^ people tfiroughout America and abroad oppor- 
, 4^ tunities to develop their own resources, to build 
for sclf-r6liance. That capacity will, undoubtedly, 
prt)ve to be vitally important* as we encounter^ 
the economic, social, and political challenges of 
rtie next decade. ^ ' 

ERIC * ^ ^ ^- . . 




ACTION'S RESPOlsfSE TO NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES ^ 

■ Energy. At the close of the decade, energy 
was perhaps our most pressing national con- 
cern. As the cost of. energy for heating and 
transportation s^red, all Americans saw an 
increasingly greater percentage of their in- 
comes going towards fuel and energy- 
dependent goods. ACTION'S programs helped 
Americans deal with the energy crisis in a 
member of ways. RSVP volunteers particip^^ted 
in projects aimed at assisting people with 
^ energy conservation, home weatherization, 
and consumer, education on energy issues. 
VISTA energy |>rojects ranged from alterna- 
tive energy systems and utility rate monitor- 
ing- to- energy cpnservation technique^. A 
community-wide energy conservation project 
in Fitchburg, .Massachusetts, planned during 
FY 79, will attempt to reduce Fitchburg's 
jf^Sy consumption by 25 percent* through 
simple low-cost/no-cost measures. 

Independent Living. There has been growing 
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concern in this'country about •needless or in- 
appropriate' institutionalizatioh, especially 
within our criminal justice aha mental health 
systems. A number of approaches have been ' *^ 
taken to promote the release of individuals 
from institutions, and to prevent placement 
ih institutions when alternatives exist. AC- 
TION has deifionstrated that with the pro- 
vision of supportive services, many people 
can live productively, in independent liv-" 
ing situations. Fost9r Grandparents, for 
example, have helped many handicapped 
children and potential youth offenders, to 
cope with the pressures and expectations of 
daily life within Ihe community. Senior Com- 
panions have proven that many elderly 
pepple can coatinue caring for themselves, 
if minimal help is provided. i 

Youth Issues. ACTION'S Vfeith Employment 
Support (YES) demonstration project, plan- 
ned during FY -79,. will help minority and 
disadvantaged youth find employment through 
the support of citizen ^volunteers. ACTION'S 
Youth Community Service^ (YCS) demonstra- 
tion project was set up as a test of one type 
of national service model to provide youths 
in Syracuse, New York, with stipended volun- 
teer opportunities to participate in meaningful 
community service projects while learning 
marketable skills. YCS received applications 
from 3,739 youths, most of whom were un- 
employed and out of full-time school. 

r f 

Human Rights:- Refugee Assistance. Hundreds 
of thousands of refugees have fled from Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos, and aro. living in 
desperate conditions in refugee camps through- 
out Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia. The 
Peace Corps has enter^jd into an unprece- * 
dented agreement with the United Nation 
^ High CdmmissionerSti Refugees and the United 
Nati(ms>^olunteer Programme. Under this 
agre^ein>sjhe Peace Corps will assis^ the 
'Refugee "tSomtnission in the recruitment of • 
volunteers and \\^1 participate in relief effprt^ 
in Southeast Asifa by helping to train and 
counsel refuge^^s for resettlement. It will also 3 
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organize efforts .to improve water supply 
systems, sanitation, and health care witfein the 
refugee camps. Domestically,. >RSVP volun- 
teers have become involved with assisting 
Indo-Chinese refugees who have resettled in 
American communities. Their efforts^ include 
locating housing, EngUsh language training, 
and fostering good relations between the com- 
munity and the refugees. 

Crime Prevention. One of the basic problems 
facing many urban dwellers is the constant 
.fear of being victimized by crime. Early irf 

, FY 1979, ACTION and the Law Enforce^, 
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA)* 

^forifit^ a joint staff to develop a program 
which was responsive to Presidertt Cartel's 
concerns over the high urban crime rate; The 
result was the formation of the Urban .Crime 
Prevention Program (UCPP). The- majority 
of UCPP funds are awarded td neighborhood 
organizations with projects focusing primarily 

V on community dispute settlement, arson, 
property crime victimization and victinx/ 
witness assistance. 

Student Involvehient. Service-learning pro- 
grams continue to grow in the nation^s schools 
and universities. The National Center for 
Service Learning (NCSL) has played an ac- 
tive ro\6 in that growth. When founded in_ 
1969, the Center was called the National 
Student Volunteer Program (NSVP). It 
identified lOo^colleges . that' had some or- 
ganized volunteer effort'. By FY 79, it was 
providing support to thousands of high school 
and college service-learning programs. To re- 
flect its new role, NSVP was renamed the 
National Center for Service Learning. During, 
FY J9, NCSfc also began adniinistration of 
University YeaV for ACTION^ (UYA), a 
fedei'al grant prpgram designed to give college 
students opportunities to work as full-time 
volunteers in their local communities while 
receiving academic credit. To evaluate and 
strengthen the UYA program, the Center now 
oversees seven 15-Tnonth UYA demonstra- 
tion projects. 



■ Reaching Out. Material^nd spiritual poverty 
are no Respecters of state boundaries. In FY 
79, various sratewicR agencies st^|)ped up 
their efforts to help those cut off from basic 
human needs. The State Office of Voluntary^ 

' Citizen Participation (S/OVCP) \)vas a major 
stimulus in devcl(^ing and strengthening the 
partnership between the federal government 
and volunteer services at the state level. 
- 'Through training, technical assistance, and in- 
formation sharing, volunteers have become 
^ abetter equipped to respond* to the basic human 
needs of their communities. With this part- 
nership, the S/OVCP program has served' as 
a catalyst with voluntary organizations to pro- 
vide and, encourage access for the people to 

« their government. ; . 

■ Fighting High Costs. Spiraling costs are mak- 
ing it difficult to. make ends meet these days 
for everyone; particularly the low-income 
elderly. In FY '79, grants were awarded to 
10 RSVP projects to develop two-year Fixed 
Inccfme Consumer -Counseling (FICC) pro- 
gr^rft to help low-income consumers get the 
most out .of^ their dollars. Each of the 10 
RSyP projects works closely with community 
agencies^-and organizations to identify local 
ne^ik^d available resources. Through work- 
shops, personal counseling, lectures and writ- 
ten material,' RSVP counselors help low- 
income people in income assistance, budget- 
ing, nutrition, energy^ conservation, housing, 
and le^aLaid. ( 

PEACE CORPS AUTONOMY 

On May 16, 1^79, the President signed an 
executive order to establish Peace Corps as an 
autonomous organization within ACTION. An 
accompanying memorandum explained that- the 
order was designed to "strengthen the vitality, 
visibility and independence of the Peace Corps 
while preserving its position as a joint venture with 
our domestic volunteer, service programs within 
.the framework of ACTION. '*JQie executive order 
provides the Peace Corps director with full budget 



authority and responsibility over this program. 
In additron. Peace Corps will have separate offices 
of Planning, Contracts, Executive Secretariat, 
Overseas Administrative Support, and Legisla- 
tive Affairs. Overseas staff training will also 
become a Ppace Corps function. The Office of 
Recruitment and Communications will continue 
to recruit and process volunteers for l)oth Peace 
f orps and VISTA. 

PROGRAM FACTS 

■ Retired Senior Volunteer Program:. In 50 
states, Puerto Rico and the Virgin tllands— 
had 250,000 volunteers in 682 projects. 

■ Foster Grandparent Program: In 50 states, 
, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands— had 

16,640 volunteers in 198 projects. 

■ Senior Companion Program: In 43 states and 
Puerto Rico— had 3,^ volunteers in » 85 

^projects. 

■ VISTA: In 50 states, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands— had 4,016 volunteers in 709 

. projects. 

■ University Year for AXTTIGN: In 16 states- 
had over 644 volunteers in 27 projects. 

■ National Center for Service-Learning: In 5b 
states — assisted service-learning in local high 
school and college programs. 

■ State Offices of Voluntary Citizen Participa- 
tion: There are 26 state offices of which five 
were established in FY 79. 

■ Peace Corps: In 56 countries— had 5,700 
volunteers. 



DOMESTIC PROGRAMS BUDGET 




Total 



117,599 



118,645 



VISTA 



30,07^^ 



30,416 



OAVP 



61,963 



61,966 



Citizen Participation and 
Volunteer Demonstration Programs 



2,489 



2,479 



Program 
Support 



Agencywide 
Support 




^ 3,322 



9,748 



13,9?7 



9,857 
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PEACE CORPS BUDGET 




Total 



^ Program 
Support 



■Volunteer 



Special International 
Volunteer Program 



Trainifg 



86,145 



34,489 



41,788 



242 



(8» 

9,626 



98,379 



37,806 



44,338 



556 



15,699 
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0\DER AJVIpRICAN^ 

yolu*nt£er - , 
programs (oavp) . 



*TaIdng a diflferentt view of older people is thejajpiqtfe chai^cterist^c of ACTION'S Older American 
programs. Other programs are mandated to fake car^'of older people's special needs. The special need 
thaf action's programs take care of is the need and the right to be useful in one's commuBity.'' 



commanityj 
Helen Kelley^ Director OAVP 
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Growing bid in America is a paradoxical 
event. While Americans are living longer than 
ever through a'dvances in medicine and nutrition, 
our society is incapable of 'constructively, abiorb- 
nng this newfound longevity. As a result, gro\viqg 
old ip America means becoming Invisible. It 
means a process of fading aWdy that-is deleterious 
to the old, the young* and the society as a whole. 
For it^means' the waste of human potential, and 
a widespread fear of the aging process, a fear 
t)f becoming a ph^fom Ameriwn, ^ 

•ACTK)N*s three older An^rican programs^ 
are committed to 'changing, attitudes about aging' 
by demonstrating that elderiy people <5an engage;: 
in prijductive ^^services' to their communities^ 
fbr as%ng as they want to. Therein IFes one of the 
most' significant aspects of the* ACTION pro- 
grams, the element of choice; for in our society, 
being able to choos6 the course of ^ne's life is* 
regarded as a vitak aspect* of being a whole 
person. ^ 

. ACTION'S Older Ainerican Programs pco- 
vide elderly people with the ' opportunity to de-. 
cide how they will spend the rest of their lives, 

^ 21 . 




rather than simply acquiescing to a systeni that 
* edges them out of the mainstream, of society for 
apbi^ry reasons. The Retired Senior Volunteer = 
Program^ for example, offers people of retirement 
'age the chance ^o continue using their Skills 'to 
.addre'Ss a variety of needs through volunteer 
^ service to thp^community. The Foster Grandparent 
Program, the oldest of the. three programs, links 
disadvantaged and abused children wkh elderly' 
people who act as surrogate grandparents — and 
provide genuine care, love, and help, The Senior 
\ • Companion Program, ACTION'S newest older 
American program, offers the hale ' elderly a 
diaride to help the frail elderly. 

These three programs not only open avenujfcs 
through which Americans can. find meaning and 
self-fulfillmeht in their later years, but also ^ve 
' older Americans well-deserved public recognition 
^ ^ foi- the valuable services they are performing in 
communities throughout the land. In doing so, 
ft ACTION has proven that we have long over- 
looked a priceless natural resource with unlimited 
energy: the vast^segment of our sopie^y that con- 
tinues to grow old in age, b'ut not in spirit. 

ERIC .^22^' 



ACTION-FUNDED OAVP STATISTICS 



VOLUNTEERS 



RSVP: 

FGP: 

SCP: 



250,000 
16,640 
3,350- 



PROJECTS 

682 
198 
52 



STATES 

50 ' 

50 

43 



TERRITORIES 



2 
2 
1 



DISTRIBUTION OF VCiLUNTEER TIME BY AREA OJ? HUMAN NEED 



^ . - * RSVP 

Health/Nutrition 41.6% 

Food & Water • 0.2 ' 

.Knowledge & Skills , ' 9.t 

Economic Dev/Income ' 7.?* 

Housing - . ■ 0.7 

Energy/Conservation • 0.7' 

Community Services 39.0 

Legal Rights 0.8 \ 



FGP 



50.8 
0.01 

39.00 
0.04 
0.001 
0.01 

10.0 
0.2 



% 



SCP 

31.86 % 
. 0.001 

2.42 
11..5 

1.05 

t).01 
52.90 

0.01 • 



Volunteer Placements 



Rural 
Urban 

Volunteer Profiles 



Fem^e 
Male 

Age • 

69- 69 

70- 79 
80-84 
84 plus 




RSVP 

78.3% 
'21.7 



/ 



RSVP 

*- 41.4% 
44.1 
10.4 
4.1 



FGP- 

^3.5% ^- 
^6.5 



FGP 

83.3% 
16.7 

FGP . 

45.6% 
46.6. ■ 

5.8 :i 

2.0 



SCP 

30,3% 
69.7 



SCP. 

82:3'% 

17.7 • 

S'CB- 

58.0% 
J35.8 

3.0 

3.2 
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ETHNIC 5ACKGR0tfI^ RSVP 

White 82.9% 

Black (not Hispanic origin) 12.3 

Jlispanic i.2 ^ 

^American Indian/ Alaskan -0.4 
Native 

i^sian/Pacific Islander ' 1.2 . 





SCP 


63.0% 


59.0% 


27. o 


32.5 , 


6.1 


5.7 . 


2.1' 


^ 0.7 


1.0 


2.1 



B^GET ^ 

RSVP $20.1 million 
FGP . $34.9imillibn 
SCP $ 7.0 million. 



PROJECT BUDGET BREAKDOW]Sr\ 

RSVP 



Federal share 
Local share 



56.3% 
43.7 



FGP 

79.1% 
20.9 



SCP 

69.0% 
,31.0. 




THE RETIRED SENIOR 
VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 
(RSVP) 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Program'^was 
authorized in 1969, and the fi«t eleven projects 
were launched in the spring of 1971 by the 
Administration on Aging. 

On July 1, 1971, RSVP was transferred to 
ACTION. The program is an outgrowth of efforts 
by geionlologists, privSte groups, and government 
^agencies to be responsive to 'the needs of many 
older Americans to be of service to others. RSVP' 
offers individuals 60 and over the opportunity to 
make constructive use of their time, skills, and"^ 
expenence through volunteer activities that give 
them a renfewed sense of satisfaction and purpcjie. 
And in doing so, RSVP volunteers provide invalu- 
^ able services to their communities. 

While RSVP volunteers receive no monetary 
compensation for their efforts, assistance is pro- 
. vided to cover such costs as transportation and 
accident insurance. The volunteers serve in their 
own communities through RSVP projects con- 
trolled and supervised by non-profit sponsors, 
.such as senior service organizations, municipal 
and county governments, and community action 
t'^Sgencies. One of the distinguisliing features of the 
program is the variety of community service op- 
portunities the program offers. The projects in 
which RSVP volunteers serve address a broad 
range of human needs, including economic suffi- 
ciency, individual rights, health, nutrition, edu^a- 
tion> housing, energy conservation, culture, pro- 
tective and social services. 

GROWTH OF THE PROGRAM ^ 

RSVP^ ACTION'S largest program, has 
- grown dramatically since its beginning. In FY 79, 
there were 250,000 RSVP volunteers working on 
682 projects. Approximately 20 petcent of the 
volunteers are minorities, and nearly 80 puercent 
are femal8!rMore than a third of the current 
R^VP projects serve rural areas. 



• PROGRAM EMPHASES 

Energy is rapidly becoming one o Kthe j nesU 
pressing issues for the poor in general, and the 
elderly poor in particular: The 0.7 percent of, 
RSVP volunteer time devoted to energy/conser- 
vation in FY 79 represented 239,500 volunteer 
hours. RSVP is directing increasing attention to 
helping the poor with energy conservation matters. 
RSVP not only assists senior citizens with thefr 
increasing utility buYden, but also establishes self- , 
help programs in which seniors play an important 
role that aids the community-at-large. During FY 
79, RSVP volunteers have promoted consumer 
education on energy issues, disseminated informa* ^ 
tion on simple home weatherization, provided 
basic energy audit \a^sistance to individuals seek- 
ing help with energy conservation', and partici- 
pated in referral systems for people seeking in- • 
formation on special energy saving problems. For 
example: 

■ Neariy 70 RSVP volunteers in Wayne 
County, Michigan have received para- 
professional training and are now in- 
volved with community education on 

* energy conservation through workshops, 
club meetings, and other civic functions. 
The volunteers conduct energy audits of 
' individual homes, and provide limited 
home maintenance and weatherization 
. services. They also-f teach community 
members how to do meter -readings, basic 
conservation methods, and suggest alter- 
native energy sources (and resources). 
These services are fffee to anyone, and are 
primarily targeted for the elderly andjcco- 
. nomically disadvantaged residents of the 
^ community. 

■ In Wichita, Kansas, 'there are 38 blind 
RSVP volunteers who call themselves the 

. Helping Hands. The volunteers are former 
nuns, nurses, teachers, engineers, and sec- 
retaries, ^any of the blind volunteers are 
part of an oral history component of si^ 
federally-funded model program called 



"the Energy Adventure Center.** One 
wkig of an elementary school has been 
devoted to exhibits showing the uses of 
alternative energy sources. All Wichita 
^ students in' the fourth, sixth and eighth 
^ grades are visiting the center over a three- 
year period to learn abouyhe past, pres- 
ent, and future uses of energy. A turn-of- 
yie century kitchen is home base for the 
RSVP volunteers as they tell the children 
how energy was used in the "good old 
.days." 

RSVP volunteers have been actively involved 
with treatment, counseling, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams for alcoholics and drug abusers, as well as 
their families. Their activities include preventive 
education and information dissemination. 

■ The RSVP of West Palm Beach County, 
Florida, has 15 volunteers working at the 
Lantana Correctional Institute. The vol- 
unteers work with inmates ranging in 
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age* from 24 to 30, who have been in- 
carcerated because of drug abuse offenses. 
Just prior to the inmates release from 
Lantana, the RSVP volunteers work with 
the inmates* by counseling them, provid- 
ing advice on financial matters and how to 
' .apply for a job, teaching carpentry and 
other trade$i^ tutoring some of them for 
the GED exam, and by generally trying to 
make their return to the conimunity 
easier. 

■ The RSVP of Lauderdale County in Flor- 
ence, Alabama, hsis ten RSVP volunteers* 
workmg with Alcoholics Anonymous 
through the Department of Mental Health. 
These volunteers contribute many hours 
of support and counseling on a one to one 
basis,' with one volunteer so dedicated he 
is on call 24 hours a day. 

■ In Kennewick, Washington, the RSVP of 
Benton-Frankfifi Counties works with 
young first offenders who have been cited 
for drunk driving. The Juvenile Court 
refer? these offenders to RS VP, where they 
assist low-income RSVP volunteers in a 
variety of tasks, such as yard-work, paint- 
ing, Washing windows, etc. Some of the 
youths are assigned through RSVP to non- 
profit agencies that deliver services to . 
senior citizens, such as meals on wheels. 
The inter-generational interaction is thus 
beneficial to both the young and old. The 
program has been in existence Jor three 
years, with more than 100 youngsters a 
year a^gned to RSVP. 

Crime is a major concern for -many of our 
nation's elderly. This year, RSVP began a service 
which will enable elderly people to better deal 
with acts of crime. 

■ The elderly and the disabled in the Albany, 
and Berkeley areas of northern California 
are literally "blowing the Misfle'* on crime 
by participating in a special crime preven- 

, tion program called "Whistlestop.*' The 



program, sponsored by^ the Albany- ' 
Berkeley, California, RSVP, began in 
January 1979.. Anyone can participate by 
purchasing a "WhistlePak" which contains 
a whistle, chain and a decal which is 
placed on the windoW of the participant's 
» home. At the sign of trouble, the* person 
blows the whistle, which can be heard for 
several blocks outdoors. When blown in- 
doors, it can be heard outside, even if 
windo\^ and doors of the home are 
closed. Community residents can buy 
WhistlePaks at the local Chamber of 
Commerce, senior^centers . an^ through 
RSVP. Whistlf stop is now part of a larger 
crimi prevention program in which two 
RSVP volunteers give demonstrations to 
seniors on jiow to avoid physical attacks 
and how to respond if^ttacked. The pro- 
grain^»^ifeo^as the backing of the locnj/',^ 
poli^ department. Whistlestop has been ,^ 
incprporated into an 18-month CETA . 
program coordinated by the Berkeley City 
Police Department. RSVP volunteers are 



matched with CETA employees as part of 
a traveling team which visits local senior 
centers and teaches the elderly about 
crime prevention. 

» 

And at the other end of the crime spectrum, 
RSVP volunteers have" been participating in pro- 
grams geared to help juvenile offenders with the 
complexitie s of th e legal process. 

■ RSVP of Baltimore has been' selected as 
one of ten-iinalists in the 1*979 Maryland' 
Volunteer Activist Awards Program. Cited 
for exemplary service' was RSVP's wait- 
ing room program, a demonstration effort 
\ begun last summer, which places R.SVP 

, volunteers ift the waiting room of the 
Baltimore Qty Juvenile Court .The volun- 
teers explain court procedures to clients 
and witnesses entering the court room, an- 
swer questions about the court's agenda 
for the day, and provide comfort and re- 
'\ assurancf. tp the juveniles awaiting trial. 

* Juvenile Court Administrator James Ben- 
ton, who' supported the program from, the 



start, is enthusiastic about what he has 
Seem **These people are doing a great job 
in a difiBcult situation," he explained. 
. **They have brought a feeling of organiza- 
tion to the waiting room. Clients seem 
more comfortable and the nymber of pro- 
cedural questions that used to flood the 
clerk's office Jias diminished greatly." 

^ RSVP has .also been extreiliely active in» 
working with the mentally handicapped and emo- 
tionally distressed. A new thrust in this regard is 
to involve senior citizens in the process of pro- 
moting independent living: 

■ The Helping Hands School of Salem^ 
Arkansas, provides an educational and 
training program for the developmentally , 
disabled. The project serves a four-county 
^ral area in the Ozark Mountains of 
.northern Arkansas. A total of 75 RSVP 
volunteers have been recruited to work 

V w^ th students ranging in age from two* to 
43. In general, the students are multiple- 
handicapped— with disabilities including 
cerebral palsj^ epilepsy,* hyperkinesis, per- 
ceptual 4iSbrders and severe learning dis- 
abilities. The school's educational pro- 
gram is built on individual training plans 
-^*'tKat stimulate academic growth, social 
interaction; and health related skills. Sindb 
\^ the program is nof residential, it serves as 
. ' an alternative to institutionalization by al- 
. * lowing students to live at home. 

■ In an RSVP project in Warwick, Rhode 
Idand, there are approximately 45 volun- 
teers workuig with e&iotionally disturbed 
clients jn variousjvays throughThe State- 
wide Mental Health Association. For ex- 

ampler patients wfio have been released 

from state and private mental health' 
facilities are referred to RSVP for place- 
ments as. volunteers, where supp&rt is pro- 
vided by RSVP staff and other RSVP 
"volunteers. The RSVP volunteers provide 
informal'^ counseling on community re- 
^ sources such as Ijoiising for the elderly and 



handicapped, meals, food ^stamps, leisure 
activities, and transportation. Emphasis is 
given to renewbg skills and providing 
social contact. 

This J^SVP project also conducts volun- 
teer/patient workshops emphasizing l^sic 
daily living skills in community settings. 
Patients are from the Rehabilitation Unit , 
of the Institute of Mental Health, and arq 
chosen to participate according to thei 
potential to leave the Institute of Mental^ 
Health and live in a community setting. 
RSVP-volunteers, whcr^e assigned on a 
one-to-one basis to patiehts^ about to be 
released from the institution, continue their 
relationships after the patients return to 
community living. The volunteers partici- 
pate with the ex-patients in leisure'^time 
activities, visit with them in their homes, 
and participate with them in Title VII 
meals and activities.- 

Fixed Income Consumer Counseling 
(FICC) 

There are millions of Americans living on 
fixed incomes, including the elderly, the handi- 
capped, and the disabled. More than any otlier 
group, people on fixed incomes increasingly feel 
the .pressures of inflation, the soaring costs of 
energy, and the high price dfliealth ,care. To meet 
the needs qf pq^le on fixed incomes, RSVP has 
developed a^ series bf Fixed Income •Consumer 
Counseling projects to demonstrate that older 
Americans can serve effectively in every phase 
of program implemectatioa. The first FICC dem- 
onstration project was* started 'by ACTION "in 
Denver in 1975. 

RSVP/FICC projects provide counseling on a 
brbad range of consumer-related issues, such as 
health, energy, food, and budget shopping. A 
great deal of information' is also disseminated 
through "HCC Fact Sheets," which* describe, in • 
straightforward terms, a Variety of practical tips 
for people on fixed incomes. One Fact Sheets for 
example,- called "SupAmenting Your Medical 
Coverage,*' explains wKfct medicare covers, the 



nature of supplemental insurance, and the im- 
portance of "looking before buying" insurdnce? 
Another Fact Sheet, "Low Cost Simple Recipes 
for One Person," lists a number of nutritioiK 
meals that can -fee prepared with inexpensive and 
readily available ingredients. Other Fact Sheets 
describe how to plan a budget, thrifty shopping 
tip^, prescription drugs, and various consumer- 
related hazards to the elderly, such as flammable 
clothing and bathtub accidents. 

\RSVP Assistance to Indo-Chinese 
Refugees 

RSVP volunteers haye become increasingly^ 
involved in assisting Indo-C^nese refugees as they 
resettle in American communities. With the re- 
spect Asian 'people have for age, the RSVP vol- 
unteer is a natural" and welcome aid to the refugee 
family. Some of the activities RSVP^ volunteers 
have engaged in regarding the refugees *are: 

■ Assisting refugees through^the private voj- 
untary organizations responsible for* their 
resettlement. This entails helping to locate 
housing, employment, and other essentials, 
and helping with English language train- 
ing. 

■ Identifying special adjustment problem^ of 
the refugees, and planning projects to^^ 
alleviate these problems (e.g., establishing 
a language bank to deal with the extreme 
language barrier). 

■ Fostering a better understanding between 
theT community and the refugees, an essen- 
tial activity that can help prevent misun- 
derstandings and conflicts. 
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THE FOSTER GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM (FGP) . 

The Foster Grandparent Prb^am (FGP) 
provides opportunities for low-income persons, 
60 Wars of ^e and older, to offer supportive 
per^n-to-person volunteer services in health, 
eduftrtitn,' welfare, and' related fields to chil- 
dren with special needs. The program' was origi- 
nally developed as a cooperative effort between 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Weltore 
(Administration on Aging). It was given a legis- 
'lative basis in 1969 under the Older Americans 
Act of 4965, and was transferred *to ACTION 
in 1971. 

The Foster Grandparent Program is designed 
to meet the needs of two groups: the low-income 
aging and children with physical, mental, social 
or emotional health needs. The program enables 
older persons to maintain a sense of personal 
growth and self-worth, to enrich their social con- 
tacts and to retain physical and mental alertnes§. 
- Foster Grandparents do not displace salaried staff 
but. complement staff care to special children with 
the love and personal xoncem essential to their 
well-being. 

ACTION grants to support the operation of 
Foster tfrandparent Programs are* awarded to 
public or'private non-profit agencies and organi- 
zations. The volunteers ser\Tp in institutions for 
the mentally retarded,, correctional facilities, 
pediatric wards of |gneral hospitals, schools, day 
care centers, privatehomes, and institutions for 
physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, 
and dependent and neglected children. 

The Foster Grandparent Program has pro- 
vided many insights into the potential utilization 
of the elderly in community settings by demon- 
strating that older persons have the talent, skills, 
experience, and desire to serve their communities. 
Since the Foster Grandparent Program is admin- 
4stered by local agencies responsible for. recruit- 
ment^ selection and placement of Foster Grand- 
parents within the commumtv, community rela- 
tions difficulties have been vmually non-existent. 
The main problem experienced has been the ever 
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MncYieasing demand for additional Fosfter Grand- 
parents to serve within the community. 

SERVING IN FGP 

Foster Grahdparents served twenty hours per 
week and received a stipend for their service 
amounting to $1,670 in FY 1979. They are also 
reimbursed for or provided with transportation 
between their homes and volunteer stations^ and, 
where possible, are pravi(J.ed a nutritious meal 
daily. In addition, they are covered by accident 
insurance, and receive annual physical examina- 
tions. The stipend an4 services are provided to 
enable these low-income people to volunteer at 
no^ cost to themselves. An orientation and in- 
service training program is provided and, through 
the professional staff of each program, Foster 
Grandparents receive counseling on personal mat- 
ters, and information and referral services.^ 



GROWTH OF THE PROGRAM . 

. When the program came to ACTION in 
1971, there were 4,000 Foster Grandparents serv- 
ing on 67 projects. Since that time, FGP has 
grown considerably in size and scope; in FY 79, 
there were more than 16,000 FGP volunteers 
participating in 198 federally-funded projects. An 
additional 1,000 Foster Grandparent volunteers 
serve in non-ACTION funded projects financed 
largely^ by state appropriations. A third of the 
enrolled Foster Grandparents are minorities, re- 
flecting the concerted effort to worjc with local and 
state agencies to develop projects in areas of high 
minority populations* 



A NEW FOCUS ' 

During FY 79, FGP placed particular em- 
phasis on three project areas: child abuse, youth 
offenders, and independent living. By the end^oT 
the year, 22 projects had received increased fund- 
ing to explore these program emphases. The 
following projects ^demonstrate FGP's recent ef- 
forts in this reeardl 
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Portland .t^eighborhood FGP, Portlapdr 
Maine. focus of this ten volunteer 
componenlris on child abuse prevention 
and treatment. Foster Grandparents' serve 
with.siiigle parent families and Stress a 
companion-to-parent relationship .with <the 
female parents who are 23 to 32 years of 
'age. In helpmg the children re-establish a 
trusting relationship with aii |dult, the 
.volunteefs also mxxlel constructivfe parent 
rojes for the single parents. Four Foster 
dparents serve* in the home, while 
six a)^e in outside settings.* 

FGf 
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of Metropolitan Family Service, Port- 
Oregon, This project coippOnentac^ 
tses ^child abuSS^ by placing Foster 
Grandparents with cases of suspected 
neglect, reporte'd neglect "and abuse, and 
voluntary and involuntary rehabilitation.- 
, I^esources are directed^ toward helping the 
family stay intact and assisting child sup- 
. OPp^ where it is lacking. Five Foster 
iSrandparents deal with suspected neglect 
^by role modeling for the child as well as 
the adult. Five Foster Grandparents are 

• placed ^th* children living in^institution^ 
whose fanlilies ^re receiving c'dunseling 

^ ^ services because serious abuse and neglect 
are present, «nd care Js minimal in the 
home. In cases of voluntary and in- 
voluntary xehabilitation, the Foster Grand- 
parents try, to reestablish a trusting rela- 
tionship between children and adults. 

.< 

Youth OffendQTS * , ^ 

■ FGP of Nassau County » Hempstead, New 
York. In an a|tempt to prevenjt further 
' institutionalization of troubled youth, the* 
Fpites Grandparents serving with the 
ifoosevelt Criminal Justice Program are a 
* ' ' li^on between youtii offenders, the com-, 

♦ •munity, and the criminal justice system. 
. The FGP has created a* community effori 

to help the youth re-enter society. Proba- " 



tion officers, detectives, a youth defense 
/co\inselor,rthe dean of a high school and 
parents, plus six 'Foster ' Grandparent^^ 
are. working together to help the troubled" 
youth. Extensive training has been given 
to* help the Foster Grandparents better 
understand the "troubled . youth. Other 
communities are requesting assistance to 
model their programs after the Roosevelt 
Criminal Justice Program. \ 

■ FGP W Catholic Charities Agency, Kansas 
City, T^qHsas, Foster Grandparents serve 
in 4he special services division of juvenile 

. court where they meet^^jvith the child and 
' the whole family in ^'counseling session. 
Foster Grandparents alsp help children 
in detention- homes who are waiting for 
a court hearing or decision. Most qf the 
youth^gO'pn to foster homes or othQV 
institutions." During their temporary 'stays 
in detention Kom'es, the Foster Grand- 
parents^ offec regular and consistent sup- 
port.'<JMs^ of the youth return later to 
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thank, their. Grandparents. An alternative 
junior high school provides the third set- 
*^ting for .Foster Grandparents to help*^ 
rehabilitate the troubled youth so that 
they .can' return to the publip school 
system. 

Independent Living 

■ FGP of LaMl-Jones County, Ellisville, 
Mississippi, An unusual aspect of the 
Ellisville' program is that fopr 'df the 

- ten Foster Grandparents are moderately 
retarded residents at the Ellisville ' State 
Schopk'ln promoting independent living, 
twenty severely retarded - and^ trainable 
retarded^ children are provided emotional, 
social, oand educational support' through 
a structured classrognt setting. All of the 
higher functioning children are ambula- 
^ tory a|id; to some extent, verbal. On 
\^ Thursday nights, the six Foster Grand- 
parent^ living outside the "State School 
take'a^child.ho*me for all overnight. This 
phase of the project help^ the children 
acquire -more of the skills needed fo live 
^ ifi\a community-based setting, ^tructui'ed- 
field trips also familiaipse 'the children 
with life outside antkistuution. The only 
, . problei^^with the pro-am is that the. 
Foster Grandparents^ complain that they 
. >ic don't have enough fline v^^ith the children.. 
The Foster Grandparents in this program 
have all^ had tjiree to five years' previous 
' experience with children at the institution, 
which makes them* familiar with and better 
, eqiiippd^H^ help in th'e transitional stages 
of achieraig independent ^|i;^^ing. " . 

■ FGP of Kent County, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Independent living is-the major 
goal of this rural/urban project. Af the 

t> » ^Lincoln School for the Mentally Impaifed 
^ and Handicapped, ancf the Lmcoln* De- 
velopmental Centerj^ll Fostey Grand-' 
y iJarents work 'towards the uftimate goal 
of helping their children alchieve «the 



. abflity to cope with everyday life in the 
community. TSirough the Gran^l Rapids 
' Public Schools, Foster Grandparents serve 
with children from Head Start up through 
fourth grade, who have behavioral and ' 
emotional problems. Some of these chil- 
dren have .been ^identified as potential 
youth offender^. Service vAth the mentally 
retarded also ranges frdm the severely 
retarded who live in a dorm setting at 
Pine Rest Hospital, to the educable re- 
tarded ia structured classroom settings at 
. Climbing Tree or Sheldoa Amiex, The 
Foster Grandparents share a special 
interest in their monthly in-service train- 
ing programs which help -keep .them 
abreast of community acdoli* Popular 
topics include: tcrime prevention, crisis 
intervention, and the community referral 
system. ' i 

COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS 



^ During^Y 79, FQP^augipented two projects 
to work-in coordination with the Bureau of 
^ducatfon for the . Handicapped* demonstration 
j>rogram tor exceptional children and their 
families. The purpose of this effort is to: demon- 
strate how Foster Grandparents cSn make the 
service delivery pfovide'd m the BEk program 
more hmnane as well as more efficient; to create 
thrSugh efforts of*Foster Grandparents improved 
public awareness of avililable community outreacli 
and the availability of information and assistance 
for children Iiaving exceptional needs; and to ad- 
vocate for such children and their families ,ex.- 
temal service delivery from schools to social 
service organizations. 
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THE SENIOR COMPANION 
PROGRAM CSCP) . 

The Senior Companion Program (SCP), 
authorized by Congress in October 1973, is 
modeled, in part, on jhe Foster Grandparent Pro- 
gram. SCP expands the concept of supportive, 
person-to-person service by offering low-income 
older Americans the opportunity to assist other 
elderly people who have physical and mental 
health impairments to maintain or resume in- 
dependent living. The program is/ttogeted at 
persons 55 and older who are in danger of in- 
appropriate institutionalization: the fmiKglderly 
population, defined as 75 years of age and older; 
but more specifically elderly people whp are 
moderately and generally impaired, and need 
assistance to' perform th6 activities of daily li^g; 
and people living outside of long-tepn or chronic 
care institutions, or with the diagnosed potential 



ability to leave such setting^. 

Senior Companion service is multifaceted in 
that it encompasses many aspects of the visiteels 
life. The presence of a Senior Companion can help 
prevent malnutrition, mental disorientation, and 
imbalances resulting'from social isolati^ Senior 
Conip^nions are sometimes able to monitor and 
detect changes in mental and physical status, and 
assist the\isitee in- the basic activities of daily 

,Tfttr SeniSr Companion Program also helps 
to humanize our Health* care 'and social service 
•delivery systems. For Senior Companions not 
only provide pcwyupport, encouragement, 
orientation, and outsidp contact; but alsp sery^ as 
personal advocates fpr clients. Moreover, /Senior 
Companions fill' the vital role of the "si 
.other" when family and ^friends are al 
relationships strained. 




k . . . 

? ' SERVING IN SCP 

Senior Companions spend approximately 
» twenty hours per week visiting their clients. In 
i'^ addition to receiving a daily hot meal, medical 
insurance, a yearly physical exam, and trans- 
portation allowances, the SCP volunteers were 
♦ given an annual tax-free stipend of $1,670 in 
FY 197$. The stipend and services are provided 
to enable these low-income people to volunteer 
\ * at no cost to^ themselves. Senior Companions-par- 
ticipate in forty hours of initial training and orien- 
tation which is supplemented by monthly train- 

EFFICACY OF THE SENIOR 
COMPANION CONCEPT ^ 

SCP has demonstrated that mai»^ elderly 
^ ^ people need not be institutionalized ir minimal 
care — the kind once provided by extended 
families — can be regularly given by an outside 
source. And studies have shown that for those 
elderly people who must be hospitalized, the 
presence of a Senior Companion can significantly 
reduce the length of a hospital stay. The sucjcess 
pf Settlor Companions often results f^om their 
ability to deal with complex behavioral and at- 
titudinal ^situations, as shown by the following 
cases: 

■ Bessie, a Senior Companion in Indian- 
apolis, served a client who was released 
from an acute care hospital where she 
wds treated for emphysema. When the 
Senior Companion would ' go into the 
apartment, the client would be in bed and 
just turn her b^ck. The Senior Companion 
. first co^ed the 'client to get'up and eat. 
iJIVhen that effort Jailed, she got the client* 
to argue with her, which led the client 
out qf bed and to the table. Eventually, 
she was able to ^persuade the client to 
^ visit a nutrition site with^her. The Senior 
- Companion's . services are no longer 
needed and she has been reassigned, but 
the Senior Companion and the client are 
still friends. • 
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■ Also in Indianapolis, 4 Senior Companion 
* was assigned 4o a 98-year-old mai^ who 
« suffered from a heart condition and a 

badly swollen leg, and refused to eat. . 
The Senior Companion prepared his 
meals, and eventually persuaded 'him to • 
Start gating and doing things around the 
house. As a result, he now mows his * 
gross and has even been able to work on ^ 
- his roof. 

INDEPENDENT LIVING 

During FY 79, fsnds were awarded to six 
existing Senior Companion projects to expand 
and further demonstrate the valuable service 
Senior Companions can contribute to promoting 
independent living' and community mental health * 
efforts. The demonstration components will place 
Senior Companions in patient release programs 
in acute care hospitals, community mental health 
facilities, and with hospice care teams: 

■ Senior Companion projects in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Scranton, ^Penns^vania; 
Edinburg, Texas; and Yakima, Washing- » 

^ ton; will recruit Senior Companions to 
^ serve in acuB care hospitals. Volunteers 
will be assigned to older^persons who are 
to be released within one month and ncfed 
'•the ^support of a/i.enior Companion* to 
return to their homes. Assignment activi- 
](ies will include household management, 
coordination of need^jd services Vith^com- 
munity health and social service agencies, 
and -advocacy for the personal needs of 
the clients. Senior Companions will be 
reassigned to the acute cafe- hospital as 
soon as the volunteer stations determine 
the clients no longer need the services of 
a Senior Companion. Through Senior 
^ Companions* assistance, older people will 
^ » be able to return to their -homes earlier 
than they would without'' support. And y 
some elderly p«0ple will be able^ to'^go 
home instead of being glaced in an inter- 
mediate care facility. 



* The Miami, Florida, Senior Companion 
Program will have a mental health patient 
release component. ^Recruitment of cur- 
rent mental health service recipients as 
Senior Companions will be given high 
priority. Through* the volunteer station, 
^Fellowship House^ Senior Co'mpanions 
will help older persons who are mentally 
disabled to adjust to community livings 
develop necessary skills to live independ- 
ently, and\eceive ongoing socialization 
and support. Senior' Companion assign- 
ments will include: serving patients in the 
state hospital prior to and in prepa];ation 
for discharge; accompanyi^ patients to 
Fellowship House to establish friendships 
prior to moving into .the contmunity; 
helping them settle in the community 
residence; linking them to community 
services; and encouraging them tq remain 
in Fellowship House programs. .Senior 
Companions will also serve older persons 
who have beeYi released *to boarding 
homes where they have become isolated 
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and withdrawn. Clients will be encouraged 
to participate in the Fellowship House 
programs.- 

4 hospice care component has been added 
to the Senior Companion Program in 
Columbus, O^io. Senior Companions will 
be integrated into hospice home care teams 
under the supervision of the Hospice of 
Columbus. 0|fier persons, diagnosed as 
terminally ill will be able to die in the 
familiar surroundings of their homes with 
the emotional^ and social support of the 
hospice care team. Senior Companion ac- 
tivities will be in the written care plan 
prepared by a licensed physician. Senior 
Companions will also provide support to 
the clients' families during the course of 
the illness. Senior Companions participat- 
ing in hospice care teams will be careftilly 
screened and trained. » During the assign- 
ment,- they will be monitored closel^'^an^ , 
interviewed frequently to determine thpir 
ability to continue with the placement. 



SHARINQ INFORMATION 

WITH WiffiRS . ^ 

During FY 79, SCP staff participated ia the 
following national conferences, task forces, and 
special assignments: i 



' National Institu/e of Mental Health Com- 
munity Support Program Confereribe. SCP 
staff coordinated a panel on ACTION'S 
programs that, address the needs of emo- 
tionally disabled adults, ^jjmarily older 
persons. SCP has developeaainjiHfioing 
relationship with this program. Onl^of 
the SCP demonstration volunteer station 
components. Fellowship House, .Miami, 
Rorida, is partially funded by NIMH- 
SCP. 



Second Annual National Hospidle Or- 
ganization Conference. Three Senior Com- 
panion project directors -and ACTION 
headquarters, and state staflf attended these 
sessions. Conference proceedings will be* 





used an information source for develop- 
ing a volunteer hospice * care technical 
assistance manual. 

Federal Council on Aging Long-Term 
Care Task Force. SCP represented AC- 
TION at a series of meetings with other 
federal agencies to develop a coordinated 
approach to long-term care programs. 
The task force 1^^ iserved as a resource 
to the council staff, and plans on issuing 
a policy paper. ^ 

National Association of Social^ Workers 
Long Term Care Study Committee. Three 
of the* SCP staff have participated m 
monthly meetings sponsored by the study 
committee. This has been a rich source 
of both information and contacts. 

SCP staff took part in a technical 'assist- 
ance visit to Albany, New York, to partici- 
pate in an orientation program for repre- 
sentatives of the New York State Office 
of Mental I^letardation and Developmental 
Disabilities. The state of New Yorif asked 
for SCP assistance in deciding how to best 
develop a $300,000 SCP program for 175 
Companions. 
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VISTA is a national volunteer progr^ that, 
helps the poor in America to achieve a measure 
of self-sufficiency through participation in the 
democratic process and the use of available re- 
sources. VISTA volunteers work under the direc- 
tion of local, Hon-profit sponsors for a period of 
one yeatv and live within the conununities they 
serve. The vofunteers receive , subsistence 'ex- 
penses, the FY 79 national average ofVhich was 
^$317 per moi^th — ^just euough to live at a stand- 
ard of living commensurate "vvith the surrounding 
community. In addition, Vl$TA volunteers re- 
ceived a modest stipend at the end of iheir serv- 
ice. The stipend, which amounted to $75 per 
' mtfnth, was not a payment for service; rather, the 
funds are intended to support the volunteer while 
he 'or she makes a tcai^sition to permanent em- 
ployment or further education. ' 
^ VISTA was established under t}ie Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. The program was con- 
ceived as part of President Lyndon' Johnson's 
multi-faceted War on Poverty, a* broad-sweeping 



VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE 
TO Al^ERICA (VISTA) 



There are still newy 30 million low^come people in America who suffer from social and economic 
injustices* VISTA liqlnnteers are a unique resource for helping these p^o^Ie to have a greater role m 
^the democratic dteisums that are made In their communities, counties^ cities, and country. 



Margery TabMkin, Director of VISTA 




efltort aimed at . . ogeniDg fo eve^one^th^ 
opportunity to work, afid the oppottunity to live 
in decency and dignity. . . In 1971, VISTA 
was transferred to ACTION, by* Reorganization 
plan No. 1 of the same year. 

VISTA has undergone a subsfantial trans- 
formation in growth and scope sinc^ the fir^t 
handful of volunteers set forth 15 years' ago 
. in the grimy urban slums and impoverished rural 
backwoods of America. From a new program 
strug^ng to achieve an identity within the Office 
of l^onomic Opportunity, VISTA developed isl 
unique character that has imprinted an indelible 
mark on the fabric of America's anti-poverty 
^efforts. For the past decade-and-a-half, VISTA' 
has cdnsistently 'demonstrated the ability to give 
our country'^ poor the confidence needed to band 
together and define their shared problems, seek 
appropriate -and constructive solutions, and posi- 
tively focus. their collective energies. 

This participatory process embodies an effec- 
tive solution to the old problem of isolation that 
historically kept poor people from breaking the 
bonds of dependency and taking part in'the mak-' 
ing of decisions that ultimately detennine the 
quality of life in a given community. During FY 
79, \^STA showed an increasingly strong com- 
mitment to supporting citizen participation in 
projects -with a community-wide focus, and 
encouraging more active involvemeht of the poor 
in the planning and design of projects sponsored 
in their communities, 

FOCUSING ON THE POOR 

During, FY 79, 4,016 VISTA volunteefs 
served with 695 sponsors, and reached some 
1,250,000 poor people in America. And, in, addi- 
tion to serving or assuring benefits to the poor, 
VISTA continued with a concerted effort to ip- 
,clude poor ppople all aspects of the projects 
initiated vn^imx their^CMimunities. This effort is 
clearly reflected in the JFY 79 sponsor criteria, 
which states that: . 

Low-income people should participate in 
making the decisions that detennine the kinds . 
of services offered in their neighborhoods; * 
for example, the education received by their 
children,, the location and kinds of h^th care 



7 facilities, the loqatibn.of highways and other 
. public improvements,' the amount and .form 
of assistance offered, the kmd and location 
of housing developed as well as many other 
decisions that ^e too often^ade for the poor 
N by the, rest of us. ( 
In keeping ^yith this attempHo-^^e the poor 
a greater chance to participate in the^ecision- 
making process, VISTA has given priohtj^to 
grassroots sponsors, which are organized by §o25^ 
of the low-income people the projects are designed 
to serve. 

VISTA YOLUNTEER PROFILE 

Since the early seventies, when VISTA was 
approximately 60 percent nationally recruited 
volunteers (NRVs), there has been a steady 
increase in the percentage Of locally recruited 
volunteers (LRVs). In FY 79, the NRV/LRV 
ratio has completely reversed, with LRVs now 
comprising approximately 70 percent of the 
volunteer force. Of theseXRVs, 40 percent are 
actually low-income, locally recFttUed volunteers 



(LILRV|s). Minorities represent 30 percent of 
VISTA's volunteer^force: 21 percent are Black, 
5 percent Hispanic,^ percent ^sia^ and 2 per- 
cent American Indian. ... . ... 

SUPPORT A^D TRAINING 

During FY 79, over 80 percent of the funds 
appropriated by Congress went directly towards 
the personal support of volunteers in the field. 
Some ,7 percent was required to support the cost 
of volunteer supervision and on-the-job trans- 
portation. The balance was used to cover all other 
support and training costs. 

PROJECT AREAS 

. During FY 79, VISTA actively pursued proj- 
ects in alK eight ACTION categories of Basic ' 
Human Needs. Community service projects, which 
represent the largest concentration of VIsi^A 
volunteers this year (38%), most frequently 
entailed: citizen participation, senior citizen 
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advocacy, comprehensive social Service delivery, 
and public assistanfce/advocacy. Tlj^'. following 
projects illustrate how VIST^ addjr^ssed. Aese 
various aspecfs of community services: • 

■ TelespfonU, Inc., Senior Citi:fh and Advo- 
.\ . cdcy* Program, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Telespond ' provideSp-education and ad- 
. /vocacy for 20,000 to 30,000 senior citizens 
^ on^a community and individual basis. 
; . This program is coumywide, reaching the 
elderly by phone, home visits, newsletter, 

and radio^ Ldcally-recruited senior citizen 

V - volunteers participate in the program. 
yiSTA volunteers working with Tele- 
spend develop and establish portable 
workshops and seminars on concerns of « 
the elderly, publicize the programs, pro- 
vide information and entertainment pro- 
grams, promote self-help seminars, de- 
velop newsletters and friendly visiting 
programs, and conduct conferences on 
issues relating to the rights of senior 
citizens, i ; 



.i 



Volunteers working with Telespond gen- * 
erated appi-oximately $100,000 to 
$150,000 from_ various sources, . and 
helped establish a 15-mifiute weekly radio 
program for the elderly that informs them 
of relevant issues and available resources. 
With the help of VISTA volunteers, the 
Senior ..Citizen Advocacy Council is, 
rapidly becoming the voice of fhe elderly 
in the community. ' * ^ 

Kootenai Family YMCA, Coeur ^'Alene, 
Idaho. Two VISTA volunteers work vwth 
this project,, onejocated in Coeur d'Alene, 
and one in nearby Kellogg. The overall 
goal of th^ VISTA project is to reduce 
juvenile delinquency among boys 11 to 15 
years of age, by letting them earn the 
right to use- a minibike th/ough good ' 
• behavior. Both_. ^ .yglunteers have been 
successful in generating considerable rer 
sources for their project and communities, 
and have opened new channels of com- 
muiiication ^ong youth, parents and ^ 
juvenile authoHties. The VISTA' in Coeur 
d'Alene has developed two, new juvenile, 
employment programs, and Siere are plans 
to expand this initiative into .an adult 
outing club, a youth-adult counseling* 
program, and a revived ^ig Brothers pro- 
gram. The volunteer in JKellogg has be6n 
instrumental in helping tl^e YMCA ijeach • 
more young people and serve as ,a focal' 
point of recreation in the area. 

A tlantis Community,^ Inc., , Denver, Colox 
rado. Atlantis, Community is an organiza- 
tion which assists the disabled in achiev-. 
ing independent living. Some of the 
volunteers-are developing a home skills 
training {Program which Jbtelps disabled 
people acquire marketable skills. Others . 
are establishing an advocacy program 
dealing with the rights ot disabled peqple, 
and the kinds of sendees and benefits 
available to them. The VISTAs have 
^assisted the sponsor in grant-writing and; 
in one successful funding effort, ihe. or- 



^ization has recently re^j^f^d a grant 
to establish a second: facility that will 
double the client capacity for Atlantis. 
The sponsor, with the assistance of the 
volunteers, lias succeeded in raising the 
public's awareness of the need for public 
trans^rtation suited to the handicapped. 

■ Franklin County Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. Currently, there are 
10 VISTA volynteers involved with wel- 
fare rights organizing in four neighbor- 
hoods* in the Columbus area. They have 
Secured office space and telephones in 

. these neighborhoods' from organizations 
such as Community Action Programs^and 
county boards. The governing board of 
each of the welfare rights organizations 
are all current or former welfare recipi- 
ents. The VISTAs give assistance to ^o- 
terUial and* current recipients who have 
problems ^ith the welfare system. They 
also recruit and •train welfare recipients 
to advocate on their own behalf. This en- 
^ -tails training in .welfare law and com- 
munity organization techniques: Volun- 
teers provide and promote community 
awareness of welfare issues conducting 
monthljVworkshops that are open to the 
publia,/rhe .VISTAs also travel through- 
out ihe state, conducting workshops, on 
howl to start welfare rights organizations. 

In FY 79, 15 pprceot of the volunteers wei^ 
involved with he^(sing p^biects, which entailed 
tenant/landlord relations, wbusing rehabilitation, 
construction, and citizei( participation. For 
example: 

■ The A rchitects Community Dskgn Center, 
Newark, New Jersey. The c^ter, with the 
help of VISTA volunteers, is working on 

. ^ rehabilitating housing in the Newark area. 
The volunteers gather information and 
perform research for licensed architects, 
some of whom are involved- ^ith rede- 
signing a large automobile salesroom into 
a day care cent^fbr^ children." VISTAs^ 
are working on assessing the needs of the 



community, ^ well as publicity for the 
project on television and radio. , ^ 

The center appears to be meeting the 
goals in the Roseville area of. Newark, 
•which is heavily populated by Hispanics 
and Blacks. The VISTA volunteers have 
generated financial support from The New 
York' Community Trust ($28,000>, a 
- planning" grant from the Schuman Founda- 
tion i$10,000), the Presbytery ($J,235), 
the Victoria Foundation ($15,000), aad 

• Hoffman -LaRoche ($25,000), 

During FY 79, economc development/ 
income projects (7 percent of the volunteers) 
included job development and placement, con- 
5limgr co-ops, buying , clubs, marketing coopera- 
tives, public assistance ^and advocacy. For ex- 
ample: 

■ Sea Island Small Farmers^ Cooperative, 
Ravenel, South Carctlina, This organiza- 
-..^^onas a marketing co-op for small fann- 
ers. The maiJhvgoals of the project are to 
increase productivity and the size of local 
, farms, and to expand the co-op member- 
• * ship. As^resultof the work of the VISTA 
•rolunteers on the project, both goals are 
being met. Through the persistence and 
endurance of the volunteers in marketing 
"'^^ the fanners' produce, the co-op has, been 
.able to assure farmers o|^9feing able to* 
sell their crops. This assurance and suc- 
;> - cess in marketing added to the efforts of 
the vx)lunteers in explaining the workings 
of the co-op to the fanners, and has led to 
a .35 percent increase in membership. 

Many of these fam^^rs have now mcreased 
the size of their farms, ^ince they * feel 
more secure m being able 't6} market their 
^ ^ . profluce. Also, all of the fanners have 

• been able to increase productivity as a 
result of improved -techniques that the 
volunteerar have taught them, along with 
the 'sharing of equipment among farms 
that was suggested and initiated Jby .the 
VISTAs, . ^ 



Knowledge/skills projects mvolved 17 per- 
cent sof the* volunWs in FY 79. The most Se- 
quent types of projects in this category dealt with 
tutoring and remedial education, as illustrated by 
the following^ adult literacy projefct: 

■ Literacy Volunteers of America, New 
York City. This project focuses Qn-^the 
complex problem of adult literacy- and .the 
very low-income family. The program, 
has prove^d to be effective in the incorpora- 
tion of the community-at-large iJi the al- 
leviation of this problem. Each VISTA 
volunteer working with the project has 
,\ • one oj\^two clients whom they tutor two 
hour^per week. In addition, volunteers 
pre-test all students to assks their initial 
level and subsequent progresfe.- Then, they 
match students to tutors, observing and 
critiquing other tutors and' students. 

VISTA health ♦projects (7 percent of the 
volunteers) focused primarily on nutrition and 
health education. For example: 

■ Black Belt Commumty Health Center, 
" ^Vp^f.Alabam/ki In Greene County, Ala- 
bamaSta»^sonly one health professional 
working to alleviate *the suffering of the 
^ sick anS injured. That person is^a^^s- 
^fered nurse from Grand Rapids, Michigan, . 
serving Is a VISTA volunteer at ihe 
Blacl^Belt Center. Her duties include 
performing*health services, and instruct- 
^. ' ing the local people in health outreach,^ 
^^omen's , infants' and children's (WIC) 
.ajdvocacy, andTmid-wifery. 

Another VISTA volunteer, a nutritionist, 
works with the Center's. WIC program, 
the federal nutrition program for low- 
income expectant mothers and their chil- 
dren. These^.>residents receive .medical 
screenmg, nutntion counseling,^ and 
^ vouchers for supplemental food redeem- 
able at local stores. 

While orriy 4 percent of the VISTA volun- 
teers were involved with energy/conservation 




during FY 79, the subject is a growing concern 
for the poor, and accordingly for VISTA. VISTA 
energy projects have been concerned with reduc- 
ing energy costs through simple low-cost/no-cost 
measures, utility rate monitoring, and alternative 
energy systems. For examples, 

■ Opportunities, Inc., Great Falls, Montana.. 
The thhist of this urban project is to edu- 
cate the low-income community on the 
-matter of Ji^pjBe* energy conservation in 
terms 'of heating and lighting. VISTA's 
are also attempting 'lo organize and'edu- 
' cate the poor about utility companies ai)d 
> how the lowTij[icome community might 
deal with High rates. Soon after arriving 
on board, the five vglunteers assigned to 
the project organized 200 low-income 
people who have committed themselves 
to work towards the project goals. This 
organization has faken place both within 
metropolitan Great Falls and outlying 
' rural areas. 

Coalition f^r Consumer Justice, Central 



Palls, Rhode Istand, VISTAs working with 
the coalition a/re forming consumer grjaps 
of low- and fixed-income people^ vnm an 
emphasis on senior citizens and the handi- 
capped. These groups are involved with 
* the monitoring of utility rates, providing 
alternative energy chdices, and reducing 
utility shut-offs. - 

Other FY 79 VISTA projects included th6 
category of legal rights (10 percent of the 
volunteers.), which entailed public legal educa- 
tion and comprehensive legal services, and the 
food/wktep-jcategory (2 percenj^f the' volun- 
teers), concenied with farm management and 
other agricultural issues. 



. NATIONAL GRANTS 

In late 1977, VISTA established a national 
grants program to enhance its ability to include 
the poor in the decision-making process^ The 
initial purpose of the, grants program was to 
demonstrate that VISTA's new program criteria 
do indeed afford poor people, such participatory 
opportunities. The grants were also designed to 
demonstrate the efficacy of new trainit^ tech- 
niques, new techniques for assigning volunteers 
, ' to hard-to-reach sponsors, and the adminijtrative 
- efficiency of providing a single, simplified appli- 

. cation process to national, non-profit sponsoK 
with multiple grassroots pqpjects that cross fed- 
txgl domestic regional lines, but nevertheless 
have a common program thrust. — 

In FY 78, the focus of the^ national grants 
' program ' shifted from demonstrating VISTA^s 
program criteria to an es^Msis on programming 
for national impact on specific areas of need, such 
as nursing home reform and Indian-contrplled 
education^ and on ^ecinc populations 'that 
. VISTA previously had difficulty in reaching, 
^\sudi as migrants and American Indians. In e^ly 
FY 79, VISTA amidunced a competitive process 
through which alT new national grants will be 
awarded. Evaluation criteria also, stressed pro- 
" grammatic focus and linkage among potential - 
22 grantee project components. 



df funds available for VISTA grants, IQ per- 
cent was applied to national grants in FY- 79 
(6 percent was applied to state/regional grants). 
Grant awards provide ho overhead support to 
the gfafljtee; that is they only support the cost 
j^irectly attributairfe to grants operation, such 
as supervision, recruihnent, payroll, and travel. 
One third o| all national grants have been 
awturded to minority Organizations, and 49 per- 
cent of the grant voltint^ers are assigned to rural 
projects, compared* with 319^ percent of the stand- 
ard volunteers. ^ 

There are currently 10 national grantees, 
which encompass 175 component projects and 
sgmt 400 VISTA^volunteers: Two of the ten 
current. nationaj grantees ap!*- 

■ The National Association of Farmworker 
Organizations. This project Ifas been- in- 
struijjental in bi^i®n^^b^u?k the toncept of 
comm,uiiit^*ocganizing around social serv- 

• ice issues in the farmworkST community. 
ThrougfT farinworker organizations and 
enhanqed participation of farmworkers in 
existing community organizations, farm- 
workers find out how their abilities affect 
their own lives outsiSe the workplace. 
These effort have reduced their depend- 
ency on social services which they are 

^ taught to approach as participant owners 
rather than dependent clients. Volunteers 
of this project have been involved in food/ 

. ^ nutrition, education, energy, and other 
social service programs. 

■ National Citizens' Coalition for Nuking 
Home Reform. This national organiza- 

. tion was formed in 1975 to improve the 
conditions in nursing homes at the local 
aijd state levels. 'The coalition is com- 
posed of 32 member groups and 40 in- 
dividual affilfates. The goal of the na- 
tional VISTA project is to strengthen and 
enhance the capabilities of the>doalition's 
member groups. This growth at the local/ 
statfe* level should lead to an increased 
national effort to change the nursing home 
system so that it wqrks for the benefit of 



individual nursing home resident^ and the 
^ public-at-large. Specifically, the coalitio^i 
is seeking to change a number 'of condi-- 
tions that residents pf nursing homes 
face, including: physical and mental abuse; 
lack of essential social, legal, health, and 
rehabilitation services; unsanitary and un- 
safe condirtonSTand a regulatory" system 
which is complicated and inadequate. 

THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
SERVICE-LEARNING (NCSL) - 

Traditionally, the e^ihicatiqhal process in 
America has taken plape .in isolation from the 
realm* of experience. Experiential learning pro- 
grams bridge this" gap by providing off-campus 
settings id which ^udents can directly encounter 
the realiiies of the materials^ taught in the class- 
room. One model of experiential education, 
service-learning, affords 'students an opportunity 
to actively participate in volunteer programs « 
which address the problems of local communities.^^ 
As such, service-learning is an excellent means 
for involving a large population of students in the 
Jiation's anti-poverty efforts-^-a fact that^ was 
evident to the Office of Economic Opportunity ' 
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VISTA STATISTICS 



Sex: Female 
M^e 



Age: 



18-27 
28-35. 
•36-59 
60 or over 



Ethnic Background: ^ 
Ajnerican Indian 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black (not of Hispanic origin) 
■™te 

Hispanic/Spanish 



Percent of Volunteers 1979 

70% 
30% 

47% 
* ■ 19% 
• 21% - 
■ 13% 



2% 
2% 
21% 
70% 

■ ,5% 



PERCENT OF VOLUNTEERS SERVING 
EACH BASIC HUMAN NEED 1979 



Health/Nutrition 
iFoda/W^ter . 
Knowledge/Skills 
•.Econdmic Development 
Housing - 

Energy/Conservation 
Community Services 
Legal Rights 

BUDGET^ 

Grrants , 
Voluntefer Support ' 
Project Support 
Training * . 
T6tal VISTA Budget' 



^i;^ 17#:. 

7% 
15% 
4% 
.38% 
10% 



3,951,0Q0 
18,502,000 
1,759,000 
1,418,000 
$25;630,000 



TYPES OF SPONSORING AGENCIES 

Community Service Organization 27% 

Community Action Agency 19% 

State, Local, County Government 7% 

Legal Aid Organization . 7% 

Grassroots Organization'*' 2^1%^ ' 
Other, e.g.,' church, educational 

institution » 19% 



♦ NOTE: A grassroots organization is a group whose 
policies and direction are determined by the members 
of the community being served by the project. 
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in 1969, "When it createi the National .Student 
Volunteer Program (NSVP). The NSVP was 
designed to serve as an information clearinghouse 
and source oi free technical assistance for high 
schools and colleges interested in developing 
sexvice-leamiiig programs. 

In June 1979, the NSVP was renamed the 
National Center fCr Service-Learning (NCSL), 
The center now manages thS"^ University Year 
toi; ACTION '(UYA)5j2Pgram, and' provides 
support and assistance to thousands of independ- 
ent, locally-manaffed service-learning programs 
throughout the country. Th^ programs oflfeV stu- 
dents a. variety of poverty-oriented placements, 
some of which are associated wth academic 
courses in fields such as social work, psychology, 
and the health sciences. Other placements reflect 
extracurricular interests, unrelated to formal 
Studies. Certain programs grant students academic 
credit for their volunteer activities.. 

' A survey conducted during the 1978-1979 
school" year shows there are more than 320,000 
highr school students involved in academically- 
related community services projects. This figure 
represents 15 percent of all high schools m the 
country (In addition, these are hundreds of 
thousands of high school students working in 
extracurricular service projects^ such as Hi-Y, 
Scouts, Ciyitan Qubs, etc.). Another study indi- 
cate^d that over 400,000 college students were 
jfetive in student volunteer programs, thus bring- 
ing the total number of students involved in 
service-learning programs to nearly three-^juarters 
of a millioa 

Student placements in service-learning pro^ 
grams are as varied as the needs of their local 
communities, and include consunter education/ ^ 
protection projects, tutoring, home winterization 
for the elderly,, recreation programs for inner city 
youth, English and cultural studies for refugees, 
and alleviating architectural barriers for the handi- 
capped. For example: ^ 

■ "New York City's DOME Project is an 
alternative, education program for urban 
"functional dropouts." Of the many dif- 
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fe^ent educational approaches that DOME 
has usedj service-learning, has 'proven to 
be particularly effective. In one project, 
students have transformed a garbage- 
streWh -lot into a community park com- 
plete with a local vegetable garden. The 
park and garden are a source of pride for 
the students and residents of the surround- 
ing community. ^ - / 

« Migrant farmworkers in the Geneseo, New 
York, area can now learn about health, 
nutrition, budgeting and the securing of 
services from local agencies through the 
Migrant Center. The 45igrant Center-, 
operated by the State University of New 
YQ(k — Geneseo, is largely staffed by stu- 
d^ents involved with these service-lealning 
.arefas. Since the annual family income for 
migrant farmworkers is approximately 
$3,000, and the average life expectancy 
is 49 years-of-age, t*he students are pro- 
viding a vitally important service to local} 



^nigrants. 

_ ■ High school students at the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf have built step-stools 
for the elderiy in their area to help in 
boarding buses. Other service-learning ac- 
tivities at the school include a peer tutor- 
ing program and a companionship pro- 
gram for the elderiy. 

■ Clark University students in ' Worcester^ 

' ' Massachusetts, answer as many as 4^00m 
energy-related phone calls per month on 
the tolMree Massachusetts Energy Policy 
OflSce hot-line. The students answer ques- 
tions on solar heating,' winterization, in- 
sulatioUj ajid other matters related to 
consg^^enepgy and reducing fuel costs. 
This service-learning pjoject only accepts 
students who have gone through an ex- 
tensive training program dealing with 
energy issues and technology. 

INFORMATION & EDUCATION 

The NCSL does not control local volunteer 
efforts or field volunteers; rather, the center 
provides information on various project areas and ■ 
program management, as well as t)h-site con- 
sultation for programs with spedal needs, and 
research on the rationale underlying experiential 
learning. A good deal of information is dissemin- 
ated through the center's tri-annual publication, 
Synergist, a journal for service-learning program 
managers, >yhich features articles on program 
management and project ideas." Each issue of 
Synergist is mailed to over 32,000 individuals. 

The center also offers a series of skill-oriented 
training semipars ,for coordinator of local 
■programs: ^ . • 

■ Duriing the 1978-79 academic year, the. 
NCSL trained 240 high school and college 
educators and community agency per- 
sonnel in seven training seminars. Four 

^ ■ of the seminars focused on building skills 
in designing and directing service pro- 
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grams, whilerthe other three Helped pro- 
gram coordinators to strengthen the "serv- 
ice" dimensions of their programs. 

' / The NCSL is currently responding monthly 
to more'-than 300 individual requests for assist- 
ance, 150 of which require specialized technical 
J assistance. The center's response to these re- 
quests entails mailing* over 1,300 information 
/ packets per month and providing more than 150 
days worth of direct consultation to program 
coordinators; 

CREATING" NETWORKS. ^ 

*The center serves as a nexus linking together 
service-learning pro-ams, and providing a 
medium through which ideas can be readily 
shared: 

■ In March 1979, the center (still referred 
to as the NSVP at that time) conducted 
a major national forum on service-learn- 
ing. More than 200 educators, students, 
and community workers from 33 states 
and 5 countries attended the event. 

FOR THE PUTURE: 
DEMONSTRATIONS ' 

The NCSL is currently conducting a. national 
demonstration $tudy designed to test the extent 
to which service-learning experiences ameliorate 
academic jind behavioral problems of juvenile 
offenders. During the*' next three years of this 
project^ data will b^collected on the cognitive 
skills and affective development of 300 youngsters 
involved in intensive serviceJearning experiences, 
and on an equafnumber of their peers who are 
not involved in serv^-learmng. 

UNI^RSITY YEAR FOR ACTI0^4 

^Stiortly after ACTION was established in 
1971, the< agency undertook the developnient of 
ahe University Year for ACTION (UYA) pro- 
gram to enable colleges and universities to grant 
students academic credit for full-time, year-long 
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volunteer activities in anti-poverty projects. In 
1971, many educational institutions regarded 
UYA as a radical approach, aad somewhat of a 
novelty. The few schools sponsoring service-learn- 
ing options were doing so as part-time programs, 
such as independent studies, semester internships, 
and part-time student volunteer programs. In 
general, colleges ^and, universities at that time 
"were reluctant to j-elease college sophomores or 
juniors iftto the community to learn on their own, 
without classrdom attendance for a full year. 

Higher education's opinion of *service-leam- 
ing, however, has changed since the early seven- 
ties. Over the years, .this educational concept has 
become more accepted, due mainly to the refine- 
ment of the principles and con.cepts underlying 
service-learning through practice and application. 
Experience demonstrated that well-defined service- 
learning requires 'the articulation of both the 
service and' the 'learning goals, with the learning 
goals^signed as .much to support the service 
reqittrement as they are to enhance the volunteer's 
personal acquisition of new skills, knowledge, and 
vafa'es. 

Since its inception in 1971, more than 10,000 
students ^rop approximately 150 collets and 
universities have participated in UYA projects 

^at range from planning neighborhood^preserva- 
tion in deteriorated .-sectionj^ of Brooklyn, Nw 
York, to running workshqf^on legal rights for 
the elderly of Berkeley, California. Today there 
are 2^ standard UYA projects involving 644 
volunteers' who serve in nine of the ACTION 
regions. The projects to which volunteers are 
assigned address uie following basic human needs 
areas: community services, health/nutrition, 

* economic ^development, housing, knowledge/ 
skiU&fvlegai rights; and energy. ^ 

■ West Virginia Institute of Technology 
• UYA, Montgomery, West Virginia. UYA 
volunteers^ are Working with the Adult 
Skills Training Center, sponsored by the , 
FMRF Mental Health Council. Originally, 
the center^ was very unstructured* Since 
UYA inv^vement, the center is now 
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providing a structured educational pro- 
gram that affords clients training in em- 
ployable skills. For example: some cHents 
have learned to run lawn mowers and 
provide grass cutting services; some are 
bejing trained \o do janitorial services and 
libw have contracts with ^ hospital; and 
some have been' taught crafts and are now 
^ selling quilts, toys, etc. 

Two UYA volunteers at the institute were ' 
responsible for establishing two rural 
clinics in Raleigh and Wyoming counties. 
Another volunteer is developing a state- 
, *wi^e committee on food and nutrition. A 
number of significant groups, such as 
churches and labor unions, are, becoming 
. involved in the organization oi the com- 
mi^ee. 

■ Sante Fe Commmity College, Gainesville, 
Florida. UYA volunteers are working in^ 
the areas of alcohol, education, youth in- 
volvemenf, and senior citizens. Two pro- 
. grams — ^Newbury JJnited for Tutorial' 
Services and Teople Engaged in Com- 
munity Action for the Neighborhoods — 
were set up, by community members as 
self-help projects to work with children 
6 to 14 years o£ age. Volunteers are tutor-^ 
1 ing,« organizing sports' teams and singing 
groups, teaching youth how to make de- 
cisions oil their, o;^n, and holding neigh- 
borhood and community gatherings.. The* 
UyA volunteers are also doing individual 
itu\<5ring in four elementary schools. Some 
yoFunteersf are in the process of ^setting up 
a prevention program, the Corner ^rug- 
store, which will provide assistance to 
youth. ^ 

Developi^^ New UYA Models: 

Ddjmonstt^tion Grants 

^ * 

In September, 1977, ACTION awarded a 
contract to the Education Policy Research In- 
stitute of Educational Testing Service (ETS) to 




conduct a ftorough study of UYA and to suggest 
alternatives for its continued operation. The ETS 
studx^^cluded that the UYA program model 
hj^^many mterrelated weaknesses and .operational 
problems. To remedy these problem areas, ETS 
recoimnended a number of program revisions, in- 
cludingr-a period of service conforming to an 
acaaeimc^ear rather than a 12-month calendar 
year, policy changes which would allow volun- 
teers;jo attend, classes while on assignments, 
greater incentives for faculty involvement, and 
allowances for UYA volunteers commensurate 
with those given to VISTA volunteers.'. 

In May, 1978, ETS submitted ^n interim draft 
report recommending that' ACTION consider 
five alternative UYA program models." ' 

As a result of the BTS,study, several existing • 
UYA policies were waived and four demonstra-" . 
tion grants were awarded to community-based 
organizations rather than directly to institution^ 
of higher learning. The purpose of fliese demon- 
stration projects was to^test one of the alternative 
models for UYA that had been proposed by ETS. 
' .Dijying.JFY J979, ACTION chose to fund 



additional UYA demonstration projects in prder 
to test several other program models an(l under- 
take comparative analyses. Demonstration grants 
were awarded to the University of Colorado- 
Denver, Saint Edwards University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of Georgia, 
and the regents of the University of California- 
UCLA. In addition to testing additional UYA 
models, these grants ,wiU Ije used to: gather data 
which will help ACTlONMocumeiit, evaluate, 
and strengthen the following elements . of ^he 
UYA program: 

-- ■ the short-term impact. of the service which 
. the full-time student volunteer provides 
^ to the low-income community; 

■ the learning which results from the serv- 
ice experience and how that learning is 
documented and academically recognized; 

■ the commitment of the university, staff, . 
faculty, and materialresources to the pur- 
pose <)f strengthening^ and supplementing 
a community's* efforts ^to solve poverty- 
related human, social, and environmental 
problems; 

. ■ the. integration of the concept of service- 
learning within traditional university cur- 
ricula' and the continuing involvement o'f 
J students as vqluiiteers after federal grant 
funds have ended. 

Models fundedinFYl979 ind^de: - 

■ Single-focus. A university department of a 
graduate or under-graduate school may 
^ choose to concentrate the full resources 
of that department on a particular com- 
munity need. ^ m ' 

' ■ Low4hcome citizens as UYA volunteers. 
Enrolling low-income citizens, who are 
actiye in advocating for the rijghts and 
. ^ needs of their, community, as full-time 
/. UYA student volunteers in the university 
or\ollege, and providing them with the 
,appro]priate training^^^and academic assist- 
ance to be more effective as community 



- ^ members and leaders, as well as making it 
possible for them to complete a hi^er 
education degree after their UYA year has 
ended. 

^ Community Citizen-Participation Organic 
tation Building. UYA volunteers work 
full-time with local grassroots groups that 
have organized around an issue or set of 
issues affecting low-income people in their 
community. The UYA volunteers assist 
these low-income groups to develop into 
self-sustaining organizations that Continue 
to dirive beyond the resolution of the 
particular issue which brought the in- 
dividuals together. 

■ Interdisciplinary Project. Students from a 
wide range of disciplines working as UYA 
full-time volunteers focusing the creative 
combination bf their skills and resources 

. on a particular community or human need. 

■ Target Population. A project designed to 
assist such groups as Asian refugees, un- 
employed/drop-out youth, juvenile of- 
fenders, low-income rural citizens. Native 
and Spanish-speaking Americans, inner- 
city Black youth and low-income elderly. 

■ Infusion of fervice-Learning Throughout 
the Curriculum. A UYA model which ex-, 
p^nds a university's commitment to com- 
munity service by infusing service-learning 

• throughout the curriculum, mobilizing 
part-time student volunteers, and involv- 
ing faculty and staff in th^ effort.. 
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UYA. yOLUNTEER PROFILE 



Male ♦ ^. 

Female 

Age 18-19 
20-21 

22-24 . ^ ' 

-34 
35-44 
• - 45-54 . 
55 + 

Education 
High School Only - 
Attended Technical School 
One-Year College 
Two-Year CoUege*- 
Three-Year College 
College Graduates 
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"Pea^ Corps volunteers are' the *new diplomats.' They live and work in the towns of tlik developing 
world, helping the world's poorest people become self-sufficient for their basic human needs. Peace 
^Corps is one of the few ways today in which an individual can make a real difference.*' 



Richard F* Celestey^^Director Peact Corps. 
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Close to one quarter of the world's 4 billion 
people live out their lives in a state of pervasive 
poverty. Suffering from undernourishment and 
the victims of insidious infectious diseases, they 
are denied the Opportunity to realize their f^ll 
human pot^g^ It is to 'these people that |he 
Peace Corp^as dedicated its efforts, for there 
can be no real {jeace until the basic, human 
^ rights of all peoplelft^e realized. 

. For the nearly 20 years that Peace Corps 
voluifteers have been working in developing* 
countries. Peace Corps' priorities and program 
emphases have been adjusted in accordance with . 
the needs and realities of the Third World, ^fliaf . 
has remained consistent is the commitment to 
building self-reliance, not dependency., , 
^ The major thrust of the Peace Corps during 
the sixties was* a "people-t5-people" approach, 
one that ran quite counter to the "ugly American" 
image that was becoming pr^rent in certain 
parts of the world at tb^^<ime. This entailed 
^sending host countries bri^, energetic Americans 
wtfo were committed t(^ living in advCrsCSon^ 
dftfons>^nd transcending the challenges of com- 
municating in local languages. 

When Peace Corps entered the seventies, it - 
shifted to a great^ development assistance ap- 
proach, consistent with the perceptions of chang- 
ing needs of the Third^orld; R)r example, the . 
need for'Ppace Corpl\ieacKers. diminished some- 
what as Third World countries began raising a 
generatian .of ybiing people in their dwn educa- 
•tional systems, and began training their own 
teachers. Such changesMn the priorities of some ' 
host countpes accordingly . opened the way^^fdT^ 
new initiatives in Peace Corps* programming in - 
other areas of human need. 
'.By the late seventies, the development plans 
of Third World countries began moving beyoqd 
i focus on investments of capital ' and large in- 
frastructure projects, to an understapding of the 
importance of food production, primary health^ 
care, energy, reforestation, and. non-traditional 
creation as essential elements of the develop- 
ment process. Interpreting development .la these;, 
terms h^s led to host countries asking for Pe'ace 
Corps' volunteers ^ who dSan communicate the 
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* necessary skills and expertise it the local level. 
These* requests have become part of a larger 
.^^^fJSTegy that -^eaches^ out tp two-thirds of the 
people who have been previously untouched by 
development plans. 

The late seventies also marked^ a period of 
"^extreme turbulence in the Third .World, perhaps 
as great as that experienced when the independ- 
ence, movements achieved their, initial successes. 
During FY 79, a variety bf security problehis 
necessitated the withdrawal of Peace" Corps ^elim*- 
tcSfs from Afghanistan^ Chad, and Nicaragua. 
But the year also marked Peace Corps' return to 
Tanzania, and the beginning of discussion^ that 
will hopefully lead to a return in dther countries, 
. such as Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and^ Papua New 
Guinea. 

New IMrections 

1 Thr^e developments of FY''"79 foreshadow 
specific* aspects of the Peace Corps in the future. 



First, there was a major step forward in the 
P^ace eCorps* efforts to work within an inter- 
national framework, exemplified by the three-way 
agreement between Peace Corps, the United 
Nations High Commission on Refugees, and the 
U.N. Volunteer Programme. While Peace Corps 
has,*1n the past, provided the U-N. with volun- 
teers in a conventional manner, the decision to 
work through the U.N. High Commission marks 
an unprecedented event. 

This 'international thrust is consistent^^th 
other less visible Peace Corps efforts that were 
engendered during FY 79. ^ example, in 
Thailand, Peace<!orps began making its* training 
program available to volunteers from other coun- 
tries, ^o that international volunteers * from 
Canada aiid Great Britain c^n benefit from Peace 
Corps training experience. In Niger, Peace Corps 
volunteers served on a proj^t that is b^ically 
supported *by Dutch foreign assistance. In the 
Central African Republic, Pe^cT Corps volun- 
teers worked on projects funded primarily by the 




U.N. Development Programme. These and other 
efforts represent a small but growing initiative for 
Peace Corps to become more internationally 
oriented in its operation. ^ " 

Second, 'during FY 79 theFe was a substantial 
attempt to enhance the aspect of reciprocity in 
Peace Corps efforts. For example. Peace Corps 
awarded a grant to Handogbayon, the PhiHppine 
coordinating organization for domestic volunteer 
services. The grant will enable the Philippine 
group to nfcjve forward in building its program. 
Concurrently, plans were set forth for Peace 
Corps volunteers to work alongside Filipino 
volunteers during FY 80. 

Similarly, the Peace Corps commenced nego- 
tiations with the government of Brazil, to establish 
a mechanism through which Brazil oan dra\v from 
our experience*^ with VISTA and the Older Ameri- 
can programs, ^nd to consider hSw Peace Corps 
volunteers might -work with Brazilian volun- 
teers. Such efforts reflect the Pqzcq Corps* strong 
interest in fostering greater mutuality i;n its work 
with host countries. 

Third, there has been an emphasis on appro- 
priate ^technology. For the past 18 years. Peace 
Corps has been ,a unique reservoir of practical 
knowledge. This has been derived from volun- 
teers' successful attempts to find practical on-site 
* solutions to the problems of t^leir villages, as 
well as from, their own immediate fiving and sub- 
sistence rjeeds. The impetus^for alternative answers 
'arise when there is a need for a more fuel efficient 
stoVe, a need for an inexpensive means olf tapping 
.the energy of the sun, or a simple need for a* 
, shower facility. Appropriate technolo^es ~ thus 
develpp in the hut. In the classroom, and in 
the field — they are, in essence, an example of 
making the best^ most effective use of availabb 
resources io meet Idfeal needs. Recently, Peace 
Corps has begun a more systematic effort to 
leverage th*e experience \)f the individual volun-^ 
teers who develop appropriate tcchnolo^es, and 
tolshare them with host country/national^, Peace^ 
Co rps volunteers in other co^tries, and others 
nTthe development fieldT^chnologies devised 
, in the field are considered "appropriate" if they: 
(1), use locally, available materials and (2) are* 
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within a villagers income;sif^they are replicable^ 
so much the better— gdb'd Impropriate technology 
isj^ at it^ best adaptable if not -strictly replicable. 
The leverage of volunteers' experience hi ap- 
^ propriate technology has been evidenced by .the 
Information and Collection Exchange the (ICE)/ 

' Program and-^iri Peace ^Corps' training of volun- 
teers ip the use and development of that resource. . 
It Is aSso evident (in the' design of programs sucfi * 

*as tji^. Peace. Corps— AID Collaborative. The 
prograni 'be^an with a -village energy survey 
to' assess rural enefgy needs. Fyture considera- 

•tions entail placia^ volunteers with training and 
skills that can be applied td the introduction of' 
. ^pprolpriate technologies ifi the field. 




OFFICE OF PROGRAMMING . 
AND TRAINING 
COORDINATION (OPTO) ' ' . 

OVERVIEW ' • 

OPTC was established in early 1978 to co- 
^ ordinate tiie further development of Peace Corps 

programming and training, and to provide Peace 
^ Corps with needed ii^hduse technical capabilities 

t<> sypport current and projected program and 

training initiatives. The OPTC mandate has five 

aspects: * 

■ to assist the field and the regions in trans- 
lating broad goals and policies into pro^ 
grammiiig and training guidelines and 

• processes; 

■ to provide technical s^pprt to overseas 
posts; 

• " ■ to explore and develop potential Peace 
Corps participation in agency-wide pro- 
gramming and training initiatives; 

■ to serve as a centrat source^ of informa- 
tion collection and dissemination; and 

■.'^^to be a local point for Peace Corps train- 
.mg -and programming concerns. 

OPEG's staff organization reflects Pekce 
Corps' programming aild training activities. The 
offige includes Peace Corps specialists in fisheries,' 
agriculture, health, water, energy, conservation 
andTirban development as well as specialists in 
training and program planning, the Information 
Collection and Exchange staff, and liaison 'opera- 
tions personnel for the United Nations Volunteer \ 
Programme!^ 

OPTC works with the Peace Corps, regions 
on a variety .of matters related to program and 
project review, "^and the .programming process. 
Early 'efforts of the office included the prepara- 
tion of basic human needs programming gufde- 
lines and working papers, development of training 
"and pre-training models," experimentation with 
new programtning approaches, and the initiation ' 




of overall ptograin and project review processes. 

OPTC's epipbasis ,on building momentum 
in basic Jiuman needs programming and on the 
use of skill-traifted volunteers. involves supply- 
ing direct programn^ing and^ trja^ing design as- 
sistance both to requesting counjnes, and to plan- 
ning teams for possible new cbuntry entry^. In 
FY 79, consultants were sent to assist with 
the planning and development (Jf^projects^and 
training programs in health, agriculture, fisheries, 
water supply, energy and , natural resources, a 
significant number of Which, had a special focus 
on appropriate technblogy and the role of Avomett 
in development. . • . 

OPTC sector specialists increasingly focus on 
preparation of generic programming guides, in- 
novative training models, and project designs to- 
be adapted and modified as appropriate to fit inr 
country needs and requests^ OPTC* also ^ works 
with the regions to dbsign workshops to identify 
sector-specific, or sub-regional-specific needs and 
strategies (e.g., Lome Health Conference', Sahel 
Programming Workshop, Nairobi Education 
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Workshop); meets with multinational donor 
agencies such as the Wprld Bank and the U.N., 
with AID private voluntary organizations develop- 
ment agencies, and with Title XII universities to 
explore conmion interests and facilitate joiijt 
programming and potential resource pooling. The 
guiding principles of OPTC, as with the regions, 
is that although program ideas and suggestions 
may be offered by Peace Corps/Washington, all 
projects must be initiated and developed in the 
field. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Special projects evolve both flom requests 
from the field and from Agency-wide initiatives. 
In FY 79, OPTC explored a variety of pilot 
* and demonstration models 4n progranmiing (in- 
cluding alternative energy r esourc es, reforesta- 
tion, and environmental sanitation)-and tjaining 
(including efforts related to volunteer selection, 
and statt in-service training):^ 

■ Center for Assessment and. Training 
(CAST), a process designed to increase 
the Peace Corps' capability^to: 1) assess 
candidates for Peace Corps suitability; 

make avaOable sufficient data so that 
candidates can make a s6und decision 
about Peace Corps service; and 3) begin 
certain generic elements of training for 
volunteers' service.v The basic approach 
bo^oWs and combines principles of ex- 
perience-based training and management 
assessment centers. CASTS, lasting 7 
days, occur ^approxunately 1 to iVi 
months prifer to the start of training. In 
*FY 79"^ 300 people were "CASTed" ancj, 
based on the apparent success of the pilot, 
a decision was made to expand that num- 
^ hereto almost 900. 

■ Alternative energy. Peace Corps has re- 
' ceived the first year's funding '^under a 

$1.5 rnillion three-year interagency agree* 
»tnent with AID relating to developing an 
altema^ve energy program. Assistance 
' . has alsd tjeen jirovided to Peace Corp^by 



the Overseas Development Council to 

develop this program. The program in-. 

eludes' three activities. The first entails 

conducting a year-long survey .of . epergy. , 

USPS in Third World villages. During the « 

first year, workshops regarding the survey 

will be held in six countries^Microhesia, 

the Philippines, Senegal^^-Mali, Ecuador 

and the Dominican Republic. Other coun- ^ 

tries will be added in subsequent years. 

The second aspect of the grant involves 

identifying assignments with Peace Corps 

volunteers introducing appropriate alter-^ 

native energy technologies (such as pedal- • ^ 

powered faiwjing devices). The third part 

of the grant focuses on developing train- _ 

ing models to prepare people to carry out 

the above "energy-related tasks. 

■ Women in Development (WID). Throu^ >' 
a FY 79 contract,. OPTC has developed a 
standardized WID training curriculum for 
use in all volunteer in-service training. 
This curriculum will be selectively field 



tested, and then revised for, general use 
during FY 82. OPTC will also continue, 
either through direct progranmiing assist- 
ance or through contractual relationships, 
to explore new programs and to revamp 
existing programs to assure appropriate 
attention to the needs and participation 
of women. 

Local language material:!. New language 
materials for^ six Peace, Corps countries ^ 
were developed and tested in the field dur- 
ing the summer *<5f FY 79, after which 
they were^ revised accordingly. These 
languages include Solomon Islands Pijin, 
Gilbertese, Belize €ccd€; Mauritanian 
Arabic, Tanzanian Swahili,"and Setswana 
(Botswana). In addition, at the end of 
FY 79, OPTC contracted for addifional 
materials for four Liberian languages, 
three Togolese languages, Sorahole for 
Mali, Siswati for Swaziland and Cfiichewa 
for Malawi. These will be field tested dur- 
ing the 5(immer of '80: " ' 



■ CotSrehensive* skill training'' packages, 
Unler vario*us contracts, Peace ''Coips is 
develo|)ing village-level skill area train-' 
ing packages. These packages will not only 
facilitate Peace Corps* ability^ to provide 
technicallYj|skilled volunteers, in greater 
numberPffian the current recruiting sys- 
tem can deliver, but will also enable Peace 
Corps to field a range of volunteers more 
representative of the' American popula- 
tion as a -Whole in the technical areas in 
which such 'groups as minorities and 

. \vomen are traditionally undertepresented. * 
The 5kiU^afeas will .be chpsen on the 
basis of 1) compatibility with the Peace 

^Corps' basic human needs programming 
strategy and 2) skill training priprities 
determined by the regions and the field. 
These packages will . consist of > specific, 
seque^itially designed experimential learn- 
ing activities and materials, a§ well as 
competency criteria and assessment mech- 
anisms for each' skill, area selected. Dur- 
ing* FY 79, specific packages relating to 




fishpond culture,^ vegetable cultivation 
and domestic technologies were developed., 
•Village woodlots, agroforestry, small ani- 
mal husbandry, alternative energy, rural 
water systems, primary health care, and 
nutrition education are potential areas for 
FY 80 activities. 

■ Volunteer personal health training^curricu- 
lum. A new curriculum and trainers guide' 
developed by OPTC during FY 79 will 
be fielcjp* tested and revised over the next 
year. The purpose'of the health curriculum 
is to assure that all volunteers possess,- 
the knowledge and skills required to main- ' 
tain their own health and well-being,^nd 
to role model preventive health techniques* 
for their communities. 

Core Curriculum 

^..Design work on a gdheral curriculum for 
pre-service training in the role of the 
volut}teer in developmentMnd community 
entry/community^ development waa started* 
during FY 79. Like the health cuniculum, 
it wfll attempt to assist volunteers in first 
developing the skills necessary for meeting 
their own needs in a different culture, and 
■ later in addressing th^ challenge of being 
a catalyst for change in that culture. 

Programming Workshops 

■ At the dnd of FY 79, OPTC impi^ented 
two programminjg workshops for almost 
150 members of the Peace Corps field 
staff. These workshops were the first effort 
in recent years to provide the opportunity 
ior development of the skills and knowl- 
edge required of the Peace Corps staff- 
in supporting basic human needs program- 
ming. 



INFORMATION COLLECTION • 
AND EXCHAl^JGE (ICE) 

Background ^ . 

As the international community places more 
, emphasis on the importance of an appropriate 
technology approach to development, the Peace 
Corps* experience has taken on special relevance. 
Since 1961, more than 80,000 Peace Corps vol- 
-unteers have worked to improve Ipcal conditions 
in the Third World. Trained in crossrcultural and 
technical skills, speaking the Jocal language, and 
committed to living among the people with whom 
they 'work, the volunteers learn to see develop- 
ment ^problems from the perspective of the local 
community — all their activities are affected by 
this perspective. But, at the same time, the volun- 
teers retain the knowledge of resources and 
-technologies^ that they brought with them. It is 
with this unique understanding th^t volunteers 
adapt, modify, 'and develop approaches which are 
truly appropriate to the traditions, customs, 
' resources of their communities. ^ 




The collective experience of the volunteers — 
their knowledge, gained from practical experi- 
ence, of what works and what does not work — 
is recognized as a major resource for field-based 
appropriate technology and development infonna- 
tioh. The Peace Corps Information Collection 
and Exchange (ICE) >^as created in ^1977 to 
make the fullest possible use of this 1-esource, 
and represents the Agency*s commitment to share 
. our knowledge globally. Through ICE, OPTO 
provides support to the field through informa- 
tion and technical assistance. 

The foundation of the Information Collection 
c^d Exchange is the volunteer network — nearly 
6000 Peace Corps volunteers in more than 60 
. countries. Each country is responsible for the 
collection of Peace Corps-generated materials, 
; such as training guides, manuals, lesson plans, 
technical designs, and reports of particular proj- 
■ ects or technologies. Those materials which may 
Jiave potential relevance to an audience beyond 
.j^UiQ country level are systehratically reviewed and 
classified An Washington, to be shared, if ^appro- 
priate,^with volunteers, staff trainers and pro- 
grammers, host country development workers, and 
others in thd**development community. 

In addition to providing technical informa- 
. * tion in response to individual requests, the In- 
foraaation Collection and Exchange published 
the Appropriate Technologies for Development 
. in ^hre6 series: manuals, reprints from technical 
articles and "resource packets." The sferies present 
practical how-to. information from initial project 
planing in the community setting to pn-going nee(fs 
for maintenance, training^^^nd cooperative orga- 
nization for field workers.without specialized tech- 
nical training. * ^ 

-In FY 79, a new manual, Wells Construction, 
. was added to the series. Work also commenced 
on manuals relating to poultry production, animal 
traction, traditional field crops and an appropriate 
technology approach to teaching math and science. 

Previously published volume^ in the Appro-- 
priaie Technologies series include: 

• • ' ' «• 

■ Freshwater Fisheries— Program Planning 
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■ Freshwater Fish Pond Culture and Man- 
agement " . 

■ Small Farm Grain Storage 

, ■ Programming and Training for Small Farm 
Grain Storage ^ ^ 

■ Resources for Development — Organiza- 
tions and Publications (being revised and 

• updated in FY 80) 

■ The Photonovel — A Tool for Develop- 
ment 

■ Reforestation in Arid Lands 

■ Self -Help Construction of 1 -story Build- ' 
ings -'^ 

■ Teaching Conservation in Developing 
Nations 

■ Community Health Education in Develop- 
ing Countries 

The manuals are supplemented by a reprint 
series of** technical monographs selected from 
ICE materials on the basis of potential wide use- 
fulness in the field. Reprints frequently serve as 
primary resources in development of country 
specific publications. The technical reprints 
series cover various topics in health, agriculture, 
small businesses, education, and cottage industries. 
During FY 79, new reprints published included: 

« • Health and Sanitation Lessbns/ Africa 
A Glossary of Agricultural Ter^ts 

■ Water Purification, Distribution, and Sew- 
age Disposal 

■ Poultry "New Methods Pay with Poultry" 

■ Lesson Plans for Beekeeping 

A third publication series, "resource packets," 
consists of previously published items on a«partic- 
ular subject supplemented, by original materials 
developed QspeciallyJor the packet. The resource 
packet series is designed to provide, a flexible 
format, with frequent updates and^ additions re- 
sponsive to changing field needs. Currently pub- 
lished packets include: . 

■ Pesticide Safety ^ 

■ Disaster Procedures 

* ♦ ■ Small Vegetable Gardens 

■ Cooperatives ^ ' * 



"tn FY 79, the first ICE Almanac was pub- 
lished .^The Almanac is a four page pull-out which 
appears in The Peace Corps Times, It provides 
practical information for volunteers, and also 
serves as a network through which Peace Corps 
volunteers can exchange ideas. 

Significance of ICE ^ * 

The development of this body "of field-based 
technical knowledge has made it possible to pro- 
vide invaluable technical assistance to Peace Corps 
volunteers -and to others working in development. 
But, perhaps equally important, it has enriched 
the dialogue with a variety of institutions, inclitd- 
ing dqmfest^c development services overseas, 
private voluntary agencies, appropriate technology 
organizations and a variety of development or- 
ganizations. Peace Corps has learned much from 
the Third World ahd, through the resources made 
available by ICE, we can share information while 
enhancing an understanding bf the probl6uis,_ 
potentials and achievements of Third World' 
nations. 
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WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT (WID) 

Tncluiding Women in the Development Process 

It is the policy of the Peace Corps, as stated 
in the 1978 Amendment to the Peace Corps Act, 
to administer itself **sp(as to give particular at- 
tention to thds'e progtams, projects and activities 
which tend to integrate women into the national 
economics of developing countries, thus improv- 
ing theii: status and assisting the total development . 
effort." 

A similar provision was^added to the Foreign 
Act of 1973. Both laws cite as the rationale for 
this provision "the fact that women in develoM|g 
countries play a significant role in economic pl^ 
duction, family support, and the overall develop- 
ment process." 

During the early 1970's, the development 
assistance commupity increasingly became aware 
that it is not safe to make the assumption that 
women are "ieing taken care of m the course 
of development. In fact, there are docuniented ex- 
^ 'amples of well-intentioned projects that have ini- 
— paGted--adversely-on--the-poptilatioir-of-~women-^ 
within particular cultures. Women sometimes 
have been deprived of status, secure social posi- 
tions, and economic opportunities as a result of 
projects that fail to take into account the probable 
impact oa women. 

In 1974, the. United l>^ons Commission on 
the Status Of Women pMpared a World Plan of 
Action, in which develofiment was a major theme. 
More than 100 nations were represented at the 
International Women's Year conference in Mexico 
City, which unanimously adopted the World Plan. 
Subsequently, the U.N.* General Assembly de- 
clared. 1976-1985 as tte Decade for Women, 
with sub-themes of peace, equality, ^and develop- ' 
ment. s ^ . 

Peace Corps' confmitment to the women in^ 
development policy, then, is part of this inter- 
national effort. 

* As stated by Perdita Huston, Chairman of the 
Peace Corps Women In Development Task Force; 
North Africa Near East 'Asia Pacifl/ Regional 
Director, and author/ of Third Wdrtd Women 
Speak Out: ' / 



All development concerns necessarily 'in- 
volves women. Development is a process that 
brings with it enomaous changes in the very 
« 'substance of peoplesV lives. It can bring pp- 
portimity for persofial growth and social 
harmony, or tra^cally, it can tear the social, 

' fabric^'asunder, 
♦ * 

Definition and Focus of Peace Corps 
> WID Projects 

In designing WID projects^^^ the Peace Corps 
directs its attention to the role of rural womeij 
within the context of family, community, culture, 
, and country, According to the Peace Corps, 1978 
Volunteer Activity Survey, there has been a pat- 
tern of general under-representation of women as 
recipients of volunteer programs^, >y omen particu- 
larly are under-represented in those jprograms- 
mosj likely to involve ^e transfer of marketable 
skills and resources. Until recently. Peace Cfrps 
efforts that reached women focused on healtlj/and 
nutrition services. [ 

A W IDSproiect, as currently defined H^the 
Peace Corps,\is characterized by Uie following 
features: * . * 

■ Women are involved in problem identifica- 
tion and needs ranking. 

■ Women partici|>ate^in key roles In plan- 
ning and conducting projects. 

* 

■ Women are trained to assume important, 
^ pemianent project roles. 

■ Women benefit directly through augmenta- 
tion of income earning ability or an in- 

J^^ase in productivity. 

Priority now is accorded tp activities in which 
w^en can increase their earning opportunities, 
^ thereby increasing family income. The major area 
is'food production, processing, storage, marketing, 
and preparation. The introduction and use of 
appropriate technology and energy-saving prac- 
tices and devices in this regard are major ob- 
jectives. — ' 
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WID Projects Throughout the Third World 

The Peace Corps is gathering informa^tion 
about its WID projects so that profiles can be 
compiled to assist in replicating successful ap- 
proaches. Among those projects which meet the 
four WID criteria ivere the following: • 

mEL SALVADOR. During FY 79, Peace 
Corps volunteers helped* improve the 
socioeconomic status of market vendors, 
95 percent of whom are women. Volun- 
teers established health, education and 
referral systems within the markets while 
simultaneously introducing income-gener- 
ating projects and marketing systems. 
They worked under 'the g^dance of host 
country organizations, Asociacion Demo- 
grafica Salvadbrena and Gerencia General 
dp los Mercados, and with other partici- 
pating agencies such as the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation, AID, and 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

— • J- — • ^ — ■ 

■ LESOTHO. Peace Corps volunteers wbrk 
with village Women to improve family nu- 
trition and reduce dependence on outside 
sources for foodstuffs. The program fo- 
cuses on increasing ^rojduction of vege- 
tables in communal and individual small 
gardens, as well as the introduction of new 
vegetables. Another program aims at in- * 
creasing the • self-relian^&v of women 
through development of inCom&generating 
skills. Currently, women are lelming dye- 
ing, crafts,' and baking skills, and are re- 
ceiving guidance in establishing small 
business enterprises* 

■ PHILIPPINES.' Peace Corps married 
couples and two-women teams in the Agri- 
culture Extension project work with fam- 
ilies and with women in particular to 
identify pee(fs — especially in the area of 
food production. Within the Small Farmer 
Income Generation Project, women di- 
rectly benefit from delivery of agriculture 
credit and agriculture technology. Particu- 
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lar emphasis has been placed on develop- 
ment of simplified accounting systems for 
use by women, who are the financial man- 
. agers of raraT families. The Volunteerism 
Development project provides assistance to 
Fflipind women's groups to establish ef- 
fective volunteer arms. 

■ THAILAND. Volunteers with practical 
* exppnence in community development, 
worTk m training centers established by the 
Girl Guides Association of Thailand. The 
volunteers instruct young women* in 
• handcrafts, sewing and knitting, and 
assist in developing procedures, for mar- 
keting those items. Participants at the 
> centers also4eam food preservation and 
preparation techniques, as well as im- 
prov^4 maternal and 'child health care 
• practices. Tools and funds for the train- 
ing courses^ ar^provided by AID through 
the Asia Foundation. Active outreach in 
nearby communities is an integral part of 
the program. 

.These and other projects represent a be^n- 
ning for future Peace Corps WID projects. More- 
over, they demonstrate that Peace Corps can' 
4^involve -^women as serious partners in devalop- 
• m*ent. i 
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AFRICA REGION 

During FY 79, nearly 73 percent of all Peace 
Corps vohinteers in the Africa Region were work- 
ing in 'areas of basic human needs activities. This 
represents almost a dpubliiilg of the FY 78 level 
of 43 percent. The Region has cleariy been able 
to meet the sharply rising demand for vplunteers 
th?it has been generated by basic human needs 
• pfoigrammingji • 

The new programming efforts enabledfthe 
Peace Cdrps to better serve the poorest ofiAfrica's 
poor by focusing on project areas that directly 
impact life at the village level, such as 'agricul-' 
l^fal extension, fisheries extension^ rural develop- 
ment, and rural health. Future programming; in 
, this regard will allow the Peac^ Corps to increase 
its- response to the: problems of Africa's urban 
poor- 

FY 79 also m^arked an increase in the quality 
of skillk, language training, and cross-cultural 
training within the Africa Region: 

■ In-service training focused more on Basic 



A Human Needs as a secondary, skill. More 
^ • th^n 200 P^ace Corps volunteers working 
in the Central Africah Republic, X-iberia, 
Senegal, and Zaire werq^^ccessfully 
trained during FY 79 in secondary skills 
that impacted on village-level agriculture. 

■ A contract that the region has with the 
Univessity of Oklahoma begaj^> turning out 
trained^fisheries^extension agents. 

• Pre-service language training jumped from 
150o-250 hour^ in seven countries within 
the region. Training in local languages 
ranging from Arabic to Sango was also, 
enhanced. AlHttpuntries began planning 
more extensive opportunities for volun- 
teers to live with host country families as 
part of pre-service training. 

■ To prepare Peace Corps volunteers for 
the racial realities of Southern Africa, the 
Region initiated training tO' develop an 
awareness of our ^^v^meri^an racial dis- 
parities. This kind o^Cf^ining has potenfial 
relevance for all Volunte&s^^ithin the 
Africa R^on. 

Dunng FY 79 the region made , significant 
progress.in contributing to the Agency's minority 
participation objectives. Increased collaboration, 
in many countries with AID, private voluntary 
organizations and host governments provide gen- 
erM material' support as well as new initiatives 
in the joint training of host country counter- 
parts .alongside Peace Corps.volunteers, the trans- 
fer of appropriate technologies, and the overall 
coordination of development activities. 

BENIN ^ ' ^ 

During FY 79, 10 Peace Corps volunteers- in 
Benin worked ph education projects. ^\\ volun- . 
teers were individtfally placed within the Ministry 
of Education in programs such as agriculture, 
carpentry, architecture, and sports coaching. For 
example, agriculture: * » 

■ One volunteer' assigned to the^ National 
^ University *of Beoin instructed agronomy 



studies in the breeding^ and raising of pigs; 
This will enable .more Beninese agrono- 
mists to work in the field, rather than in 
administrative positions. • , 

During the pext yea^, Peace Corps hopes to 
increase the number of volunteers in Benin, and 
to add health, education and fisheries projects. 



•^BOTSWANA \ 

- -^'^f, 

Theij^ is a particular need to bring preventive/ 
curative health Services to^ Botswana's, la^'gely 

'rural population (600,000)^ Although some 70 
percent of flie population visit the country's health 
facilities each year, only 10 percept receive full ^ 
medical care* Ah ongoing Peace C6rps project 
has^brought highly qualified volunteers, to the. 
rural aYeas, to train and work alongside counter- 

-parte in several health areas. Some accomplish- 
ments in the health sector hav^e been: 

■ Academic and j::linical training -of regis- 
tered nurses. ^ . 

' ' ^'".^ 

■ Coinpletion of a Bilharzia disease study 

that^presents ^tl?e> first comprehensive sur- 
~ vey of ih^ distribution *^of the snails that 
carry the disease. / . ' 

. ■ Development jjf a training manual us^ in 
" Bilharzia control: » * .* 

. <i Development ^nd implementation /Of im; 
proved records keeping for tubejculosis ' 
(TB) patients and the institution ({f»a TB * 
'preventive education program' at the 
y villagQ level. , ' " ' 

%^ Teaching of basic lab techniques to RN'3 
* at the National Institm<^f HealtH'. 

In addition, *P^ce' (Srps'^ volunteers work in 
formal and non-formal' edubation, rural water 
supply programs' (an area of special emphasis 
due to Botswana's recent drought, .aj^culture; 
and small enterprise development programs^-^, 




<i\MEROON . . ' , • ' . . 

\Peace Corps has been very active \n develop- 
ing and improving cooperatives and credit unions 
in this country. Co-ops and credit unions' are im-- 
portant for a number of reasons: existing coop- 
erative societies lack the expertise necessary for 
efficient collecting, processing,' storing and market- 
ing of coffee and cooQa; local artisans in the 
Northwest Province are frequently unable to sell 
their handicrafts at; reniunerative prices because 
of the lack of organized foreign and domestic out- 
lets for their work; and jnost of Cameroon's rural* 
population does^not have access to savings and 
credit facilities. 

The Peace Corps has addressed these situa- 
tions thtou^ a variety of coK)p/credit projects, . 
which: * ^ 

■ assist the Department of Cooperation and 
. , Mutuality to upgrade the management of 
existing cooperatives, to establish new 
co-gps and to provide on-the-job training 
' for counterparts. 
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assist the Department of Cooperation and 
Mutuality in the expansion and efficient 
management of^the Bamenda Handieaft 
Cooperative *to^ insure a constant market . 
and remunerative prices for local artisT^.**' 

■ assist* the Ministry of Agriculture in trans- 
forming small farmers organizations into 
efficient marketing cooperatives, ensuring 
remunerative prices to jnembers. 

Other Peace Corps project areas in Cameroon 
include: inland fineries development, math/ 
science, teaching English, wildlife conservation, 
community development,^ health education, ,an'd - 
agriculture education and, extension.^ 

-CENTRAL AFRICAN EMPIRE, 

Peace Corps projects jn FY 79 focused on 
inland fishing extension, rural village health, and 
teaching English'as a foreign language. Health is 
a vital issvje to the Central African Empire (now ^- 
the Ceijtral African Republic). The lack of basic 
^Jiealth services was reflected in the high infant . 
mortality rate (190/1,000 live births) and 
shortened life expectancy (41 ye^s)^ 

One Peace Corps project is aimed at strength- 
ening rural health care delivery and forming a 
primary village-level health care system.- The 
philosophy underlyteg this project is that health . 
is not only a basic human need: it is a basic / 
human- right. The project attempted to enable 
people to have more control over their own health 
status by presenting them with information and 
^ options about their health and environment. The 
program provided linytod resources for village 
improvement schemes and wprked through the ^ \^ 
existing community development philosophy of • \ 
self-help. • , ' 

•While the imrfiediate*^goals were to impfove ^ 
village health status, th^ long term goals are to ^ 
create capabilities for individuals to improve tfiejr ' . 
lives by their own actions. Peace Corps vof^- 
teers working on this project have: , ^ ^ - . 

■ Encouraged and supervised the construc- 
tion of mdre than 3700 latfines in the 
Ouham province. 
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■ Coordina|ed an^ acfed as advisore to mbr^ 

th'an W^^^wMage health committees. 
• * 

" ^ ■ Worked with pTimary sch^ teachers and 
established 'regular hefflth* education^ 
classes tbi:^ more than ten* thousand stu- ^ 
dents, I 'A ^ ' ' 

<• ■ Conducted sl summer/m-service tr^ning 

program, in health ^ucation for local 

teachers. ; 

• • . 

■ Worjced^in ceordihatfed efforts to clean up 
springs, traiji' village liealth agents, de- 
velop; visual aids, and- assist village nurses 
at the he^th P^^s. ^ ^ ^ . 

These efforts have established Peace Corps 
as a serious -development 'Agency Mo the Central 
African Republic- » ^ • 



CHAD . • ' 

Peace Corps p/bgr^s in Chad during FY 79 
included wells cdnstruction, health, Agriculture 
educajjon, food ^oc^jiction^^ forestry, education,* 
' aiuj'^faan 'planning. Wells construction is especi- 
ially important in Chad, as all regions of the » 
country suffer from a chronic shortage of potable * 
drinking water. In one project, t^^ace Corps volun- . 
teers installed 200 wells, ^d trained 10 counter- 
parij^ells technicians in 'an *attempt to^ giv^ the 
country the ' institutional capability* needed to 
cany on tjie program. Planning also began for, a 
jiew program of expanding community develop- 
ment and health education as they relate to "Wells 
and water use. * ' ' ^ * 

Regrettably, in February 1979 Pe^ceTCorps' 
-evacuated the 85' volunteers, 20 tpinees, and staff, 
working in^Chad. This was .n^essitated by' the. 
growing, concern for their safety, which resulted 
from civil distfirbanfces l^tween the northern aifd ^ 
•southern factions of the country. The agreement 
With Chad was^not abrogated, however, and Peace 
Corps hope* to resume its program When condi-. 
tiQns permit the volunteers tq perform their work 
productively. ^ 



GABON 

During FY 79, Peace Corps^ projects focused 
on 'rural school constrtictionj non-formal educa- 
''tion development, basic human health education, 
"^and teaching English as a foreign language. Rural 
''primary* school construction is particulariy im- 
'portant, because-si^ addition , to Gabon's lack of 
' skilled labor, working in r^mot^ areas presents 
difficulties of access or smallness of scale to de- 
^ velopiq^g countries. * o 

One P«ace Corps rural school" construction 
project helps -provide dassroom facilities for 
primary school-age"^ chil(l^en, > and encourages 
quality education by providing adequate housing' 
f6r primary school teachers. In doing so. Peace 
Corps volunteers: 

^';s« have supervised and completed the^con- 
\ struction of concrete block rural primary, 
schools in 5 villages -in 'the Ogooue-Lolo 
• ^ . and Haut-Ogooue provinces^ permitting ' 
^ iS^primary school teachers to hold^cjass 
r " for 750 students in cool, comfortable all- 
weather buildings. . 

* ' * * * ' 

- * ■ completed the prototypes of low cost 

earthen-block teachers houses. 

^ . ■ enabled villagers to 'be employed and 
trained in basic c^entry and masonry. 

■ have serveS as technical coordinators in 
# the training of a new group of rural 
prim^ schopl construction trainees. * . 

Future plans call fpr^moSest expansion of the 
Rufal Primary Schogl Construction project, while . 
pmbarking on other iiiraUbased projects,-such as 
health, education, and inland fish* Culture. 

THE GAMBIA / j,.^/ 

Peace Corps ' volunteers 'in The*^ Gambia , 
worked in a variety of program areas duriiig FT 
7^, incluc^ilg: fiealtli and nutrition, business ad- 

^ vising, rural Vocational education, cultural preset- • 
vation^ education, crop protection,^ and fisheries. 

• Health al^d nutrition are -central areas, ds chil; 
dren*ui)def five years of age and wortjen of child;- 



bearing age are particulariy affected by The 
Gambia's high incidence of /endemic disease — 
diarrhea, respiratory infections^ parasites, malaria 
and anemia. The impact of these is further aggra- 
vated by malnutrition. In rural areas, child mor- 
tality of the 0-5 age "group is estimated at neariy 
400 per 1000 live births. ^ 

The goal of one Peace Corps project is to 
improve the nutritional and general health status 
of rural' Gambia. A corollary goal is to assist the 
government of The CJambia in -improving and 
strengthening maternal and child health activities 
at all levels. The project has a number of im- 
portant features: . 

■ It is artHntegrated, cohif^rehensive program 
which, directly or indirectly, addressed the 

* first four basic human needs areas. 

, ■ Its rural focus ensures its impact on the 
poorest of the population. 

■ Its preventative, educative focus and inte- 
. gration into the mainstream Gambian 

Maternal Child Healthcare program en- 
hances the potential for longer term solu- 
tions. ^ <» - 

■ The overair strategy of all components — 
health, nutrition, and sanitatioi;— is based 

' vS^VL low-cost, locally available resources 
t local foodstuffs^ etc.) and the level of 
technology is appropriate for rural 
• ' Gambia. 

■ Women are both -the prime participants 
and bepeficiaries. ^ \ 

A shift in direction by Peace Corps during 
FY 79 resulted in a program that emphasized 
rural-based Volunteers in areas where they could 
directly impact on the daily life of villag^ popula- 
tions. In the future. Peace Corps will introduce 
initiatives in the -©rea.^of forestry and integrated 
rural development. * - 

GHANA ' . ' 

Peace Corps prpject areas during FY 79 in*- 
Ghapajncluded: rjiral development, teacher train- 



ing, and secondary education. One expanded * 
rural development project addressed the lack of 
qualified* Ghanaian personnel to teach poor, 
illiterate, • or < semi-literate rural youngs people 
practical vocational skills. Peace Corps.volunteers 
have' been ^annually Instructing 1,200 young ipen 
^d women in the theoretical and. practical ap- 
plication of vtmous trades, such as agriculture, 
masonry, carpentry, and home -management. This 
instructfon will improve their income earning po- 
tential and, af^the Same time,* will help train 
Ghanaian counterpart instructors. 

ther on-going proj^ts in the Rural Develop* 
meo^ area mclude: . 

» a dam and irrigation project in the Upper 
Region of Ghana, which attempts to in- 
; • crease agricultural production by making/ 
. ' use of irri^tion techniques. 

■ aiT agricultural project that assists .the 
rural fannet in vegetable-and field crog 
production and ^'animal ttactioit. using 
bullock plow teams. 

■ a health project that traihs and organizes 
village health committees and village 
health care workers. This project stresses, 
decentralized services in the preventative 
health care system. 

Pea& Corps has been able to ser\^ in an 
effective manner in Ghana despite thei^ntry*s 
political changes and economic misfonuiib. A?. , 
Ghana .faces the awesotne task of economic re- 
construction. Peace Corps will be' a vital, and* 
valuable aid to Ghana^s development process, 
wit^ Peace Corps volunteers continuing to work 
shoiUder to shoulder with their Qhanian counter- 
parts during times of adversity. - 

r 

IVORY CQAST , ^ 

xj^^During FY 79, Peace Corps volunteers Jji|ve 
worked in a number of program areas in ttte 
Ivory Xioast, inchidin^ medical technology, co^op 
management^ rufal architecture, teaching English 
as a secdjadary language at a secondary level: 
The weavers/co-op technicians project is an 



example of how the Peace_CjOrps-hasJiei|y&d c^m- 
, munities meet'thelf special needs. 

Peace Corps volunteers involved with the 
Weavers co-op havie been able to expand the road 
networks, thereby" encouraging mor^ tourists to 
come to the area. Other accomplishments include: 

■ introduction of new patterns;^and appro- 
priate technology spinning wheels that ai- 
low the spinning of more thread in less 

- time. 

• i ' 

■ mstruction in the repair and rebuilding of 

spinning wheels. ' 

" ■ two shows of traditional clothing and^ther 
articles, which prompted the art of weav- 

Overall, the^ formation of the weaver's co-op 
has enabled Ivorians to obtain more money for 
their products and, at the "same time, to continue 
.a longstanding tra^dition. 

KENYA \ 

At present approximately 250 volunjtesrs are 
engaged in Peace Corps', cooperative efforts with 
the government of Kenya to meet some of its 
development needs in Hujnan services. Progranfs 
in the areas- of health, agriculture, rural develop- 
ment and education have provided m&ciical pro- 
fessionals, civil engineers, nutritionists, agricul- 
^tural extension agents, and teachers of mathema- 
tics, scieliceis , • and .vocational subjects. For 
exdmplej , 

■ Peace Cprp^ has .expanded its efforts to 
train Kenyan njj^ical personij^l at all 
levels to include rural health develpp- 

- ment with an emphasis on early childhood 
^ health tare and an immunization program. ^ 

While Kenya is primarily dn agricultural 
country, only about 12 percent'of the total, 
land area has a high agricultural potential. 
Another 5*»5 percSit has a Medium poten- 
tial, mostly for raising livestock. The pro- 
gram for agricultural extension aims at 
effective use of this laotential, and seeks 



further agricultural ancwlhral moderniza- 
tion. * 

* 

■ The fisheries program takeV advantage of 
the four major inland lakes and several 
hundred miles of Indian Ocean coastline 
to incjpase fish production andyprovide the \ 
low-mcome rural populatioiP^ith an ex- 
cellent source of dietary protein* and a 

* neejded increase in income. 

The Peace' Corps will continue to work with 
the government of Kenya to improve the level 
of services available to >the people. 

LESOTHO 

J The Peace Corps has been actiVje in hewing 
\ Lesotho expand its business and industry, thereby 

increasing employfiiebt opportunities. One projeoj 

is design^ to: , 

■ explore and develop small businesses, such 
as weaving co-ops and craft marketing. 



put cash into villages through establish- 
ment of village industries which benefit 
the cOj^munity. 

help women devq(op their skills so**that 
they are able to pick up the slack created 
by Lesotho men- gbing to- South Africa 
-4 to work in the mines. 

■ identify labor in tenjjve enterprises arid 
means' for general employment in n?ral 
areas. 

Peace Corps volunteers in Lesotho work as 
math/science, teachers and vocational edHcators. 
Others work on soil conservation projects (ero- 
sion is a severe problem' in Lesqtho), nutrition 
pro-ams, and on crop and small animal .produc- 
tion programs targeted towards isolated rural 
populations. 
> 

LIBERIA 

0 In addition to working in preventative medi- 
cine and disease, control projects. Peace Corps in 
Liberia helps the country cope witK a teaching 



shortage in its educational system* The institu- 
• tions responsible for teacher education^ produce 
. only a snlall percentage ^ of the teaching force 
required. This shortage of qualifi^d"^ teachers is' 
becoming more^ critical as ,,5ftjdent enrolhnent 
increases. -< - 

, In a project wfiich b^an in.FY 79, the Peace 

Corps supplied skilled staff to the country's only 
two major Teacher ^Training Institutes that tr^n 
elementary school tethers. The project, whjph' is 
designed, to increase the number of|^aduates, 
provides in-service trainers to work with the 
.underqualified. teachers within that system, y 

- ■ A small number** of volunteers teach in 
Liberia's Teacher Trainings Institutes and 
work with students who aspire to become 
teachers. The voli^nteerS in the institutes 
/teach methodology and pedagogic courses 
/ 10 prepare students'to be elementary teach- 
^ ers,',and in this manner they have a major 
impact, on all new qualifi^ Liberian 



teachers. 

■ The majprity of the* volunteers are sta-. 
tioned in cuyiculum and matefrials centers 
throughout the country. Volunteer^ in the 
curriculum centers- work direcfly with 
teachers who are already in the school 

- system. Jfeey work» vjithin the center as 
resouj^^ for teachers, write new mate- 
rials,, help teachers' with use of visual £ds, 
and use of indigenous materials. 

In other projects areas. Peace Corps volun- 
teers are assisting the government of Liberia in 
developing water resources in the rural areas., 
Working with Liberian* co-workers, Ithese volun- 
teers are developing spring catchments, and help- 
ing with hand digging and mechanical drilling of 
wells. Volunteers are^ also assisting the Ministry 
of Agrieulture in the improvement of oxtension 
services to small farmers In the rural ^eas. Vo- 
cational agriculture* teachers assigned to small 
rural schools are encoui'aging improved produc- 



tion techniques through demonstrations 4nd the 
organization of 4-H clubs. 

MALAWI , 

Malawi experiences an unacceptably high' 
infant mortality rate (-142/1000), and only 65 
percent of all chjldren reach five years of age. 
This grim situation is especially evident in rural 
areas where 90 percent of the populatioi! lives. 
Infant mortality and premature deaths are caused 
primarily by the lack of ehealth education, in- 
adequate health seryjcej,^ and an unhygienic en- 
vironment. A Peace Corps preventive health serv- 
ices project,"which began in Malawi in April 1979, 
is designed to decrease the current infant mor- 
tality kte to 90/1000 by 1983. The objectives 
for thi starting year include: ' 

■ ^performing an assessment of village-level 
^anitary facilities, in project areas. 

■ constructing or upgrading 50 village-level 



sanitary facilities (water supplies, la- 
Itrines). 

■ increasing by 5 percent the attendance at 
, preventative health facilities.^ 

■ conducting two workshops per project 
area, both aimed at upgrading the skills of 
Malawian health professionals. 

The Peace Corps program addresses the ob- 
stacles to adequate health cgre by integrating the 
^solutions directly iDf^ the government of Malawi's 
National Rural Development Programme. In do- 
ing so. Peace Corps has becomF'a viable partner 
for the long run in the many-faceted effort to 
combat poor health conditions in Malawi. ' \ 

Other Peace Cordis project areas in Malawi) 
include: agricultural extension, rural develop- 
ment, and home .economics. 

MALI ' • . 

During FY ^79, Peace Corps volunteers 
focused their ^orts on community development, 
health, agriculture, ^d Aiath/science education, 
^^alth prpjects are particularly important in Mali, 
because only 10 percent' of the population has 

\access to government medical facilities. 
•M An ongoing Peace Corps rural health project 
^rings modem medicines, practices, and educa- 
tibnaa ^ograms'^nb Mali's rur?il villagers. The 
pro^an\, which is designed to create a medicaf 
supply and service system at a cost of three dollar^- 
per person per year, has'tfacduraged the-participa-* 
tion of villagers fn the effort by. creating village 

~ health .cominittees that determine jvho will be 
trained t>y the Peace Corps health teams. In ad- 

« dition'to extending rural health services by train- ' 
ing village health workers in disease prevention, 
nutrition, child. care, and treatment for parasites 
^and common diseases, Peace -Corps volunteers- 



have: 
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conducted base-line surveys of hetQth con». 
ditions in 1.6 villages and^two pilbt zones 
to determine the effect of the health pro- 



■ organized Ttn anti-measles campaign' that 
resulted in tha innoculation of Inore than 
15,000 chil'dren. 

■ assisted the Health Education Service in 
preparing posters and other educational 
materials. 

New programs have been started in re- 
newable energy, gfain storage, blindness preven- 
tion, and the rehabilitation of blind people. - 

*In the future, there w* Tbe even greater Peace 
Coifps concentration on assisting Malians to meet 
their needs for increased food production, bettejr 
water systems and improved he.alth. 

MAURITANIA • ^ 

Mauritania suffers froni inadequate agricul- 
tural productivity resulting in chronic food short-* 
ages for its people. 

One Peace Corps project planned in FY 79 
is ^designed jo help alleviate these problems by 
increasing agricultural productivity, both through 
intervention with'local farmers'along the Senegal 
River, and through traiilSng of selected agricul- 
tural extension agents. This will be accomplished 
by providing" appropriate technology methods and 
an increase in alternative food sources over the 
next six years., W 

Peace Corps volunteers in Mauritania have 
^o been active in the healthfield. Their activities 
include: • ^ * 

■ working in Maternal/ChiPd Health (MCH) 
»'clmics as trainers* of Mauntanian lab 

^ technicians. ' • . 

■ working as social 'workers establishing 
^ nutrition recuperation centers that provide 

meals for critically Undernourished chil- 
dren and instructiou in nutrition for their 
mothers. ' ' ^ 

■ working as nurses training auxiliary medi- ^ 
^ cal personnel in * improved delivery 

methods.' . * * 

■ providing basic information to pregnant 
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women and to mothers of infants. 

■ serving as the organizers bf n^ MCH 
centers. 

One voli^teer* nurse ip the health program 
was responsible for the organization of , an inten- 
sive care unit in the pediatrics ward of Nouakchott 
' Hospital, which cares for premature babies and 
provides in-patient care for Critically ill children 

NIGER 

Like most African countries, Niger's economy ♦ 
^is based on. agriculture. Traditional farming and 
livestock raising make up two-thirds of the gross 
national product. The lack of water has been a 
serious obstacle to the^development of Ni^r. 
• ^ The Sahel drought in 1972 and J973 has con- 
» tributed.to soil degradation, which was accelerated. 
*by overgrazing of domestic livestock and expaud- 
^ ing agriculture. These conditions -expanded the 
habitat for numerous rodent pest species that have ^ 
jdestrc^.ed thousand^of tons of gr^ and other**'' 
crops. A Peace Corps pe^t control project, started 
in FY 79, will provide Nigerian farmers and the. 
Government Pl^nt Protecfion Service with* the 
knowledge to protect the*grain siipply from' pest 
attacks, thereby increasiftg net food^roduction . 
. and , reducing 'diseases thatj:esTlirfrom the pres-^ 
ence ^of ifocients. llhe^immediate goals of the- 
' project* are^,,-'^'^^. * ^ - * 

' to work withvscbools in educating -students 
about planj protection^ recjuirements and 
- methods. 

« > • 

to locate farmer^Who agree to the use of 
their.fi^lds and ?k}l;age<^biris as trials for 
^rodent. control methods, such as cleanings 
and trapping aroun4 graineries, and using 
*metai^ sleeves around grain hm support 
posts. '' ^ '9* 

Other Peace Corps project areas in Niger 
include health and niitrilion^ fisheries, .Teaching 
EngUsh ^s a Foreign X-aqguage^ youth develop-' 
ment, and reforestation*. 
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During FY 79, the Peace Corps mogram in 
Rwanda involved three voluijteers wi^g^in 
university education at the National JlnWersity, 
and one volunteer teaching home economics. One* 
education yoluritejer successfully organized 44 
rural women into a bread^baking cooperative. 
With a |r^nt from the Ambassador's Self Help 
fund 'to initiate the project, 'R\yanda women are 
' producing prote^-riqh whole whe^^t breads jj^hich 
is neecfed to h^lp fight malnutrition. - 

Future Peace Corps programming' possibilities 
in Rwanda include grain storage, fisheries, and 
nutritic/n-education centers. 



i SENEGAL 



diets abound, only dried and salted fish can be 
purchased. Since fish can produce a protein rich 
diet— with a minimum of technology — and can 
also' bring economic benefits to the fish( culture 

• workers, the Peace Corps developed sp inland, 
fisheries project in the northern region viear the 
Senegal River. ' ^ ^ - 

J .Improvement of nutrition in the inland re- 
^gions of Senegal, ip the north along the Senegal 
River, is the first sjtep, with the possibility of ex- 

• panding facilities to cover an even greater area. 
This program will: 

■ address basic human needs by bringing 
protein in the form of fish large groups 
of people Who traditionally eat only millet 
and other cereal grains. , • • ' 



Although.- Seneg^K a ^coastal countr^, fish. 
-producti<Jn is confided mainly to the narrow 
coastal belt. In the inferior, where protein deficient*. 



■ improve the quality of Jife and hopefully 
decrease nutrition deficiency diseases. 

Some Peace Corps projects in Senegal in- 



dude rural animation efforts, which foster the 
development of womeif^capabilities outside the 
traditionaPmold and assist villagers in small-scale 
development projects that they themselves have 
identified as needs. This/'animation" program in-. 
volvesUeaching Senegalese women new methods 
for tKeir traditional tasks, so t{iat they v/^W have ' 
time to participate in such activities as vegetable 
gardening^ and preservation, working in village 
phanmcies, literacy projects, building and well 
construction. , * 

• Other volunteers in Senegal work in the 
educatipn sector, both formal (TEBLVand in- 
formal (agricultural education), /hea]|h, and 
nutrition. 



SEYCHELLES ^ 

• The Seychelles is one of the youngest and 
least developed countries in the world. Its econ- 
omy depeMS almost entirely on agriculture; yet, 
fanning raiploys only 27 percent the people, 
and niost Seychellois farm or fisM at a sub- 
sistence'' level. / 

The Peace Corps program in the Seychelles' 
is very new and vety small. Training subsistence 
farmers to produce jnore efficiently is vital- to 
the government's goal of achieving greater self-* 
sufficiency and reducing the country's soaring 
cost of imported food. Since the soil and climatic 
conditions of* the Seychelles favor production ^of 
a wide variety of agricultural products, the gov-- 
emment has made food production one of its 
top priorities. One Peace Corps project is designed 
to heltT^small-plot farmers, 30 percent of. whom 
are wpmen, to acquire the skills and agricultural 
techniques necessary for self-reliance, Volunteers 
working^^n this project have: 

completed vegetable cultivation trials to 
> test yield^ potential, nutritional value,, and 
pest and' disease resistance^ Volunteers 
provided successful seed varieties to ex- 
tension workers for transfer to small-plot 
fanners. . ' 

■ completed a survey on insects common 
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to the Seychelles and the plant types that 
these insects more frequently damage or 
destroy. 

cortipleted tests oj\ nutrients appropriate 
to the different soil types- for tomato cul- 
tivation in the Seychelles.^ ^ 
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■ contributed to the design of t~drip irriga-^ 
tion system for use by small-plot fanners. 

The Peac^ Corps 'programs in the areas of 
agricultural development, special edxfcation,^and, 
•healtH have* been particularly successful on the 
main island of Mahe. In cooperation^ with the 
gOV^ment'of the Seychelles, Peace Corps, plans 
to help meeJLthe. basic needs of its people in food 
production, special education, housing, nutrition, * 
and maternal child care. ^ * 

SIERRA LEONE 

More than 200 Peage Corps volunteers in 
Sierra Leone worked in projects dealing with 
agricultural extension, health, rural feeder roads, ) 
water supplies, primary education, and second ary 

l^ducation: * /' • 

Orfe agricultnral extension project that began 

, in 1972* continues to overcome 'the barriers that' 
have kept Sierra Leobe*^ two million*6ifbsistence * 
fanners from modernizing and bec6ming capable 
of producin^enough -food* (especially, rice, the 
staple crop) to meet the nee3s of the nation's 
three million people, ajid to devefep the agricul- 
tural base for national dev^opment. By introduc- 
ingfimproVBd farming techniques and simple ir- 
rigation methods, this ongoing 'project wilh'^ ' 



inland valley swamps, as well as the 2,000' 
' old farmers who ^are helped to grow 
more rice and other foods through modem 
. agricultural practices,, and are encouraged 
to become' more self-reliant through >co- 
operative orgaiiizations. 
Dying FY 79, the Peace Corps initiated a _ 
pilot fisheries program to provide jet sJ^ther 
'aviSue for increased food production. This pro- 
gram was designed to augment the amount of 
profeinria Uie diet of rural people at an affordable 
cost. 

Peace Corps health volunteers are^also train- 
ing Sierra Leoneans in regular and publiq health 
nursing. Additional .volunteers have bben re; 
q&ested for a new program which focuses on 
upgrading public health inspectors and raising the • 
villages' consciousness in areas of sanitation, nu-' 
trition, matenfal child, tare, and the control of 
communicable diseases through the organization 
of village sanitation committees. - - 
^ " Other Peace Cbrps projects in Sierra Leone 
coacentrate on rural development eflforts, which 



assist the Ministi 
estry over the ne 
its extension sef 
job training in 
fields, to 100 ae 



of Agriculture and Fpr- 
(t ten years to strengthen 
w:e by providing *on-the- 
t^hhical. and exteifsioh 
-technicians each year.^ . 

help maker' the ministry's field staff inore^ 
qualified to respond to the needs of the 
' 1,000 new farmers with whom the Peace 
Corps volunteers work' directly each year 
to develop more than 1,500 new acres of 



entail /eeder roads (partially funded by^CARp) 
and v^ater supply systems. * , . ^ 

SWAZILAND . • 

^ •Eighty-.five percent of the population of this 
country live in the rural area5;, ^he^x e. fhpTft_i fc-V 
"Tack of potable wat§r. This situation adversely 
affects the people's standard of living and quality 
of life, and poses an increasing health hazard. 
The aim of one ongoing project, which began in 
1978, is to ameliorate this*situation by increasing 
the nunjber pf rural water-systems. /This has 
entailed: ' / 

» . .» 

M surveying Ihe water^^ieeds of various areas. , 

■ installmg pipelines and other equipment. 

■ buildin(g'' pumphousQs and reservoirs. ^ 

■ supervising 'the ^maintenance of existing 
systems afnd the cleanup of old systems. 

The Peace CorpV has a diverse^ program in 
Swaziland. Agricultural and 'rural development'' 
volunteers ^ofk oti projects dealing with cattle 





breeding, dairy fanning^ bush control, irrigation 
• and crop productiom Volijriteers also work in the 

education sector, which has a shifting focus from 

its traditional involvement in secondary math/ 
' scienc^ education to teaching agriculture and 

health €^duca.tio)i courses. Other • project areas in- 
- elude health survey teams, public works, voca- 
^ tional and . university education, business ad- 

piinistration, and library administration.^^ 

TANZANIA ( ' 

^ 7 , Tanzania ranks as one of the world's poorest 
An^Jeast developed countries. One o/ Tanzania's 
goals is food self-sufficiency. While fish is the 

, fheaftest animal protein that can be raised on an 
» , acre of land, Tanzania has an insilfficient num- 
• .ber of fi$h- ponds, and insufficient yield from its 

: - existing 'ponds to seriously address the problems 
of protein deficiencies of children and pregnant 
and weaning mothers. ^ ; 

. ''/The goal of one Peace Corps inlapd fish 
•lanning project is to produce fresh fish in ponds 
ipthe rural areas. During FY 79, the first year 
of ihe project, each volunteer b^gan to work 
.with villages, schools, and individuals in the con- 
strucfion, stocking, management and harvesting of 
fish.^ponds to increase the amount of available 
protein. This project is designed to: 

^ . ■ directly effect the poorest segment of the 
^ , society: 95 j>ercent of the population are 
subsistencejarraers and receive develop-^ 
ment senrtSes through- the District%Dev^l-' 
opment'Directprate under which the vol- 
unteers are working. ^ 

' ■ rely totally on local technology and ma- 
terials to involve counterpart training of* 
^ * bpth male *£Oid femaJg fjinriers, thereby 
^nsllring a long-range, permanent solution, 
. rather than a temporary, * stop-gap 
measure. * ^ , ✓ 

Other Peace Corps volutfteer, efforts^ in 
Tanzania include foTe^fry, conservation, and apf- 
propiiaje technology* Futxire Peace Corps pr^* 
^ ^ ©ra^ps ^ are being designed to jv'orlc at ^6 *rqral - 



level with renewable energy sources, village de- 
velopment, and an environmental health program 
coordinated through the rural school system* 

TOGO 

« Duriite FY 1% Peace Corp^ expanded the 
highly successful Agricultural Education Program. 
The program was started m 1976 to modify 
Togo's primary schoo^ education system to in- / 
elude a strong curriculum emphasis on practical/ 
agriculture. The previous- educational systeftj/ 
based on the colonial model, did not correspond 
to the realities of Togo and did not equip Togolese 
youth with the training and skills necessary for 
life in a principally agricultural society. 

Peace Corps volunteers have participated in 
the agricultural education program by: " 

■ providing Togolese youth and their teach- 
ers with instruction in modern agricultural 
methods adapted for a non-mechanized 
society. 

" producing agricultural text materials which 
will be psed as set books in all Togolese 
primary and secondary schools. 

Other FY 79 Peace Corps efforts in Togo 
entailed the expansion of a rural infrastructure 

* program from the core activity, which is primary 
, school construction, to include a wells project 

in^the central^region. Peape Corps technical edu- 
cation programs were alSQ broadene4 in scope 
to mclude the. teachlng'of building design, civil/ 
mechanical engineering, and electronics at the 

senior secpndary school leVel. 

* > 

UPPE'R VOLTA 

- * ' . ' -V ' i ^ 

^ Peace Corp^ volunteers tin Xipper^Volta dur- 
ing FY 79 were primarily concerned with-village 
reforestation' efforts and Teaching English as a 
Foreign l-anguage (TEFI^). Reforestation is 
vitally^eeded in Upper Vglta, as the five million 
iruFal villagers suffer froni a lack'of easily obtain- 
^ fl^bje fire^oocl, wjiidi is esseptiaHor cooking. V* 

* ^'*^;TheL Peace "corps retor^^^tsftion prpject^ ^^hith' ' 



began in FY 79, will address this simafion by 
educating and motivating rural villagefs to plant, 
maintain, and protect trees. Each volunteer, work- 
ing with government agriculture and forestry ex- 
tension agents, assists 10 villages in the planting 
of various kinds of trees. While the ultimate goal 
of the project is to encourage villagers to take 
responsibility for their own wood and tree product^ 
snceds through the establishment of village nurs- 
eT;ies and an ongoing program of tree planting, 
maintenance; and protection, the immediate goals 
include: ^ 

■ using proven community development 
techniques to determine which villages are 
interested in making an effort to establish 
a village nursery and plantation. 

■ building a centrally located nursery to 
furnish interested villagers with seedlings,^ 

* prior to the establishment of individual 
village' nurseries. 

Peace. Corps volunteers working in Upper 
Volta were also involved with water supply, 
health, appropriate technology, and rural animai- 
tion projects. New^ programs aimed at increasing 
food production are being developed, including 
rural agricultural schools, beekeeping, and fishily 

ZAIRE- 

* In Zaire, where the main nutritional problem 
is protein deficiency, it is estimated that 50 to 60 
percent of the rural poor suffer from protein 
malnutrition, receiving o*nly Vi of the required 
70 grams per day. The low income of rural families 
deprives them of the benefits of education, health 
cate, and access to high-protein food sources. ' 
^ While fish culture could alleviate the$f problems, 
owing to favorable soil and ^ water ^ conditions 
throughout the country, the government pf Zaire 
has no way of training personnel or disseminating 
technicaL information, due to the* lack of a na- 
tional department of iitland fisheries. » 

One on-gphig Peace Corps fish eUlture proj-' 
ect, which begaa in* FY 77, is designed to train 
1,000 rural *farmer« in modern fish, culture 5ech- 



* niques in the project, area by FY 84. ' 
r The fish culture pnfiject^ aside from being one 
of the most successful small farmer-oriented de- 
velopment programs in Africa, is a high priority' 

, effort ftpcause it: ^ 

^■•has direct impact on meeting the^asic 
human needs of rural fanylie?, the "pocHTi^* 
»est of the poor." /* , 

■ relies on minimal inputs arid accessible 
technologies. ^ \ , " 

■ is highly; popular among recipients and 
• 'local communities. 

> has a high rephcabilitw throughout }he 
country^'' ^ ^ ' 

^ ■ prbposes^^ through the creation of a na^ 
tional fish ctilture project and the training 
of culture extension agents, ,a* long-term 
efljprt to address the problem even after 
the Peace Corps is gone. 

■ es'taWishes direct and organic roles for 
* Peace Cojjps volunteer inVolvement. 

' Since ^975,. Tea^ Corps* volunteers Jiave 
^contacted over 95t4«im^ in niral Zaire to gauge 
^fish culture ^ps^ilities. Ofi these 950 farmers, 
230. have been trained in modem warm-water 
fish culture . techniques and" have become fuir-: 
, fledged. /*fi5h^ f^rme^s." .N^kny- of -these Beace 
Cor^s-tr^ined farmers now rate^fish cultures as 
their primarf income produjcer. 

Other Peace^ Corps ^^rts^Zaire include: 
basip famil5^ health, vocational ^d paramedical 
trainihg, math/science teaching, teacher training, 
adult education," Teaching English „ as a Foreign 
Language, rural water supply, and numerous agr?^ ^ 
cultural extension programs. • ^ » . 
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LATIN AMERICA REGION ^ \ . 

" • * 

The Latin^ America *Region during FY 79 
concentrated its program efforts in. order to ^en- 
hance the quality of its Peace Corps programsf 
This entailed a reduction in the overall number erf 
projects, while concentrating on those prpjects 
in which Peace Corps ha& demonstrated con- 
tinual success. In p^icular, there was a^concerted 
effort to rediTce the demand for scarce Skills, and * 
^ to place more emphasis oh skill training. - 
. Very few adjustments had to be macje^n the 
Region's programming to cSnform to, the Basic 
Human Needs approach, as almost 85' percent 
of Peace Corps' ^programs in Latin America fell 
within BHN categorfes.when the system was initi- 
ated in FY 77. The areas of food production and 
health. nutrition represented the greatest concen- 
tration of Peace Corps projects in the Region 
^ during FY 79. Encouraging thel consumption of 

* nutritious food has been a major cpncem in the 

• Latin ijimerican 'countries, and Peaqp Corps has 
addressed this area through nutrition .education 
programs and through the development of home,- 
school, and community gardens. Nutrition,al issues 
Have also been addressed through a variety of 
ongoing agricuhure and home extension projects. 

^The year marked a number of improvements - 
in training,^ as well as efforts to reduce earfy 
terminations and enhance the quality of the volun- 
teer experience in Latin American countries. For 
example:' * 

■ The regiondavelopeji a new core pur- 
• riculum forall trainees prior to -service, 
•iijrproving substantially the cross-cultural* 
and assignment orientation con^nents of 
pre-service training. • 

• ■ In^service training workshops were de- 
_ • veloped regipn-wide, highli^ting theories 
.and practical project applications of ap-* 
propriate technology. Volunteers- . ^Iso^ 
^P^ticipat^d in community cievelopment 
."^rkshops designed to prepare them for 
a, fuller involvement in their communities. 



■ .To lower volunteer attrition, workshops 
^ ^ were conducted in nine countries, focus, 

ing on volunteer peer support, team build- 
ing, and cultural ^adaptation. Seminary for 
staff in counseling skills also were con- 
ducted to foster better personnel support 
of th_e volunteers. 

■ To prepare female volunteers for a fuller, 
more .satisfying service, seminars were 
condiicted which addressed the pafticular 
cross-cultu>al issues faced by American 
.women in Latin America and the critical 

* » role they play in an effective? development 
. , effort. ' 

Peace Cqip's future role m Latin America 
Ayill no doubt be shaped by the charged political 
atmosphfere 6i the' countries within the region. 
The suspension of operations in Nicaragua, which 
^as necessitated \^ the piVil war, may well pre- 
figurenhe^kinds of situaftions Peace- Corps will en- 
counter during^e next decade. 

BELIZE / ' ' 

■ Expansiop of agricultural production is 
perhaps Belize's greatest challenge and economic 
need. Althoug^h the country has* the potential for 
self-sufficieficy in most of the basic staples (com, 
rice, beans, etc^) production has generilly fallen 
far short of local demand and/or export/potential. 
Expansion of production is, ^t£Ufr-^at extent, 
dependent on knowledge of local agricultural 
conditions and adapting this knowledge into locally 
pfoven methods of improved agricultural practices. 

The Agriculture Department of the govern- 
ment of Belize is placing considerable emphasis 
on applied cjops research. Ta this end, the de- 
partment has put together a crop research team 
which meets periodically to discyss and approve 
applied . research projects^ to pool resources, to 
view progress and, most important, to 'translate 
research findftigs into departmental recommenda- - 
tions -to local farmers. Peace Corps volunteers 
working with the team have helped to bring.about 
•a number of significant changes in Qelize's crop 
production. For example: 
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, "By using appropriate varieties of insecti- 
cides and herbicides, rice yields on a pilot 
project in the Toledo District have been * 
significantly increased. Also 'the introduc-* 
tion of a small manual seed spreader in 
lieu of the traditional planting stick, and ^ 
the use of pre-germiriated rice seed, re-^ 
duced planting time from one week per 
acje to one hour per acre. 
Other Peace G^rps project are^s in-^elize in- 
qlude education, rural health care, public works 
technology, youth development^ livestock re- 
r" ' search, fisheries research, and agricultural market- 

BRAZIL . 

During FY the Peace Corps was exten- 
sively involved with the Brazilian devel6pment 
effort in^ rehabilitation, education; and health. ^ 

In the health fields. Peace Corps volunteers 
worke4 in projects concentrating on ' paramedical 
testing* and seryice^.^ And in the area of special 
education, PeaCe Corps volupteers helped fill a gap» 
in BpazU's rdlabilitation services b3r: / 

■ providing jq-service training for tech- 
« * nicians jat schools for exceptional children. 

■ planning and producing a course in x)ccu- 
' * . pajional^ therapy •for technicians in Minas 

, Gerais and Espirito Santo. 

\k ^ • ' 

.1% participating in meetings with families of 

/ exceptional children and tiie faculty of 

' • ' various schools. 

" ^ ■ initiating occupational and speech therapy 
• programs. ' ' ^ / • 

. Other Peace Corps project area^s Brazil 
incli^fie: youth programs, agricultural education, 
' university educajion, vocational education, en- 
vironmerttal sciences, cooperative planning, ,and 
puWic services. ^ ^ / 

.CHILE ^ , ' \ ^ \ • V 

The Peace? fcorps efforts in Chile encom- 
^ 'sed a broad range of project areas, including; 
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health education, rfii^l nutrition, fisheries an^ 
agricultural development, forestry and wildlife 
management. In addition, , Peace Coips volun- 
teers participated in youth (Opportunity developr 
ment programs, where they worked in hdnles for 
wayward youth. The activities of the Peace Corps 
volunteers in this^pr^oject include: 

■ developing recreation and sports programs 
' for abandoned children. v 

■ accompanying children on summertime 
camping excuhions, and organizing' their 
daily activities. 

■ .advising and teach ingV^the (Staff of the in- 
stitutions in administx^^v^. man^ement, 
child psychology* vtl^onal activity de- 
sign, and school support i 

The P^ace Corps i^<Jhi|eJs also evolving a 
new approach in pre^ram^ng called -Integrated 
Rural Development, This program involves vol- 
unteers from many "diffefent disciplines (health, 
nutrition, food production, construction), who 
participate in a coordinated effort to enhance the 
'development of rural communities throughout 
Chile. 



COLOMBIA ; . , ^ - 

An estimated 60 percent of Colombian chil- 
dtfen under the a^e of five suffer from soriie degrde 
tpf malnutrition, while 50 peAent of the' adult 
pdpuFation suffer fjom chronic subnutrition. Peace * 
Corps volunteers,. working with the National Cof- 
fee Federation and the Colombian Agricultural^ 
Institute, have helped set up a home economics 
extension program in /ive rural communities to 
help alleviate some of <these conditions. 

As the only profeTsionals in home economics 
and/or nutrition in f various areas. Peace Corps 
volbnteers^have participated in the structuring of 
objective^ and methodologies for regional pro- ' 
grams. These entailed: ' 

■ investigating "the needs and interests of the 
Irurar families in order to organize non- 
tormal education programs in the areas of 




nutrition, health, home* improvement, 
home art§, child care, and family eco- 
nomics. 

■ selecting and " training women who can 
serve as rural leaders and teach their 
^ communities wfiat they have learned 
through the Peace Corps program . 

Othw Peace Corps project areas in Colombia 
include: nursing, Agriculture, small enterprises, 
special education, rehabilitation, environmental 
protection* and conservation, educational develop- 
ment,^malaria control, and emergency medical 
service. • -n- 



COSTA RICA 

Malnutrition is one of Costa Rica's greatest 
^ problems. Food that many consume, especially in 
rural areas, is poor in protein, carbohydrates, and 
fat: 50 percent of children who are five years and 
younger suffer , from malnutrition. Yet, at the 
same time, great potentials for vegetable garden- 
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ing remain* untapped. Peace Corps volunteers 
have participated in a national program to intro- 
duce •anji establish vegetable gardening in schools, 
withJonger ran^e i^ossibilities that school gardens 
will Jbecome community gardens planted by all 
residents of a community: 

■ By early FY 79, 91 school gardens were 
organized and put linto production by 
seven volunteers. All gardens belonged to 
primary schools in rural areas of the 
country. A total of 4,550 school age chil- 
dren received instruction and participated 
directly in establishing and caring for their 

' own gardens. . r * 

Otl^er Peace Corps project areas in Costa 
Rica include: grain storage, seed production, ag- 
ricultural assistance, forestry and conservation, 
nutritional education,- nursing, cooperative de- 
velopment, spedal education, appropriate tech- 
nology, agriculturaf economics, yoqth develop- 
ment, and \yomeri's business development. 

EASTERN <§^RIBBEAN ' 

Peace Corps programs in the Eastern Carib- 
bean countries have focused on agriculture, health 
and education,^ depending on the problems identi- 
fied by the island governments. Montserrat, for 
example, an isrand the Lesser Antilles, has ex- 
perienced* an extrenie decline in food production 
over the past- 15 years. From a position of near 
self-suflSciency in food prodjiction in the 1940's 
and 1950's, agricultural production in Montserrat 
has declined to a state where, at present, some 50 
percent of all foods consumed on the island must 
be* imported, This situation -is placing severe 
strains on the island's limited foreign exchange 
resources, and as the cost ofc importing foods 
has increased over the past several vears, the 
sittiation is getting progressively woipe. Peace. 
Corps volunteers on Montserrat havfe worked 
\Wth the Ministry^ of Agriculture in a variety of 
ways io arrest and reverse this decline, including: 

■ assisting in the^developmeiit of fruit co- 
^ . operaUyes. * . 
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■ cutting down old mango trees to intro-^ 
duce new more highly productive m^ngo 
.varieties. 

■ improving irrigation systems. . 

On olher Eastern Caribbean' islands. Peace 
Corps volunteers have been actively working to 
improve the fledgling industries and the physical 
infrastructure of fural areas. 

ECUADOR 

Faced with limited arable land, impoverished 
soil and' droughts, many farmers from the high- 
lands and' drier coastal provinces of Ecuador are 
moving te^reviously unsettle4 ar^as of the coun- 
try. Most of the^e new colonies are in tropical 
regions characterized by a humid climate. Because 
of high rainfall, soil nutrients rapidly leach away, 
making the cultivation of traditional food crops 
impossible. As a result, many of tl\e setders have 
switched to beef and dairy cattle production, but 
most lack the necessary training and experience f 
with cattle to manage this new endeavor effec- 
tively. For low- and middle-income families, the 
purchase of livestock jls a sizeable ^investment. 
Peace Corps volunteers-^have helped these families^ 
by: I , <j^-^ 

■ providing -on-site technical assistance to ' 
farmers. 

■ selecting fanners to attend short cattle 
breeding an^ pasture management courses 
in the training center at Rancho Ronald, 
near Santo -Dpmingo, and ''assisting .with 
short courses given at the center. 

■ assisting with seminars on. new techniques 
of livestock production. 

4 

Other program areas in Ecuador include: 
rural public health, rural infrastructure, special 
education, vocational education, small business 
assistance, and fisheries development. 

EL SALVADOR 

During FY 79, approximately 60 percent of 



the .economically actiye segment of the popula- 
tion of El Salvador earned its living through 
agriculture or exploitation of natural .resources. 
They encountered problems sucjiias soil erosion 
and depletion, underutilization of land, insufficient 
vegetation cover on steep slopes, over-exploita- 
tion of, water resources by metropolitan areas, 
water pollution, silting in reservoirs above hydro- 
electric dams, insecticide pollution, and damage 
to estuaries and mangrove stands. 

Effective efforts to counteract these problems 
require4 an integrated approach involving^ the 
various agenciejs concerned with agriculture and 
natural resources. Peace Corps volunteers in El 
Salvador served as primary promoters of inte- 
grated resources management. Son^e of their re- 
search accomplishments included: 

* 

■ collecting information on various crops, 
such' as soy beans, cassava, peanuts, mung 
beans, and vignS. 

■ initiating and supervising the planting of 
fruit and forestry tree nurseries. Horti- 
culture^seed beds were also planed as 
Introduction and observation plots for new 

/varieties, hybrids^ and lines. Volunteers 
" have also been extensively involved witil 
the^nalysis of soil conservation practices 
and the teaching of basic agi:icultural 
methods. ' 

Other Peace Corps program areas in El 
Salvador included: health and nutritional educ- 
tion, basic education, cooperative development, 
handicrafts development, special education, hos- 
pital maintenance, youth developmentj com- 
munity development, and women's crafts. 

GUATEMALA 

'The Peace Corps actively pursued a variety 
of projects in Guatemala during FY 79, including 
conservation research, co-op management, rural 
infrastructure building, rural credit cooperatives 
development, school gardens, and ntitrition.. Con- 
servation and food production have been inSport- 
ant project areas, as ^he' rapidly accelerating 
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erosion that is^.OQcuring in the country severely 
restricts agricultural production. This, in turn has 
le3-ta ^-reduction ot the food materials con- 
sidered basic to lifb in Guatemala and a ^f^ltant 
increase in malnutrition. One project begun an FY 
^79 «ims to change this situation By: 

» selecting a site for a greenery nursery to 
be used in conservation demonstrations. 

■ ' establishing and maintaining a nursery. 

■ motivating target communities to under- 
take t6e conservation projects. 

■ organizing discussions and short courses 
* on conservation in the target, communi- 

. ties.' \ 

■ selecting sites for practical conservation 
demonstrations.* 

■ training ISO Guatemalan farmers in con- 
servation and soil management techniques. 

One of the most notable aspeicts of program 
ming in Guatemala is the sustained effort of the^ 
volunteers in well-defined, stable projects. Nearly 
100 percent of Peace Corps' projects in Guate- 
mala' have 1)een underway for several years. 



HONDURAS 'r- 
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One of the hkhest priorides of the. govern- 
ment of ' Hoijdur^lv^ to improve^the nutritional 
status of its -populattei^ especially vin the rural 
areas. Malnutrition affect^ all groups and geo- 
graphical areas, but the most vulnerable to mal- 
nutrition are young children, and pregnant and 
lactating \yomen. It has been stated that 70. per- 
cent of the children in Honduras under five years 
of age suffer'from various stages of malnutfitioji. 

In one Peaife Corps project, volunteers Jjave 
helped the Honduran gover;iment to increase j;ural 
women^s understanding of the basics of nutrition 
and hygiene throu^ the development^ of house- 
wives' clubs and promote milk and lunch pro- 
' , grams in rural^ areas for pre-^chool children 
' through courses and short talks: 
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■ More than 300 presentations qn various, 
^ aspects. qf_^ health and nutrition \yere*'givjen 

to local housewives* clubs. 

■ At least 50 complete courses were taughj. 
to these housewive^S' clubs on basic nutri- 

* Uon, first kid, cooking,-food preservation, 
child care, and other topics. 

■ Community gardens and soybean projects 
were promoted. 

n ♦ 

■ Two community wells and three com- 
munity centers were constructed. 

Other FY 79 Peace Corps project areas in 
Hondul'as included public health, rural pilot 
schools, rural child nutritioi^ forest' management, 
watershed management, physical rehabilitatioifj 
occupational training, small business assistance, 
lab science training, * and pre-schooi^. teacher 
training. 




JAMAICA ^ 

Agricultural development and extension were 
major Peace Corps efforts in Jamaica during FY 
79. Projects in these areas entailed: , ^ 

■ development of* svpport systems .and in- 
formation management systems for the 

collection and analysis of agricultural data. 
« 

■ development of prggrams of extension in- ^ 
^ formation to co-6ps and cooperative farm 

ventures. 

■ developnxent of cattlp breeding programs 
to upgrade small farmers' cattle with bet- 
ter, faster-growing cattle,, and development . 
of mulljj^purpose stock for meat and milk ^ 
prodtetion. ^ 

■ development of a plant car^ ptogranj at 
secondary schools, and extension work 
with area farmers to bring them into con- 
tact with school demonstrations. 

Peace. Corps volunteers in Jamaica also par- 
ticipated in efforts to involve farmers with fish 
ponds, which will increase * the availability of 
protqin and provide, additional income. Other 
project areas in Jamaica include: {eacher train- 
ing, health education, vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational trades training, and cultural develop- 
ment. - * ^ 

NICARAGUA " ^ ^ ^ 

At the beginning of FY 79, in October, I9'78,. 
there were 125 Peace* Corps volunteers in Nicara- 
gua. That time marked the end . of a month-long 
ppriod of country-wide civil strife,. during which 
80* percent of the volunteers left their rural sites 
for administrative consultation in Managua, the 
capital city. By December, 80 volunteers had 
either trailsferred to other countries pr returned ' 
to thojp homes. Iliose who remained were pri- 
marif^ocated in the thiijly populated east coast 
areas, where they worked on agriculture extension 
and health projects. In ^anticipation of further 
widespread violence, all volunteers wer6 with- 
drawn by the end of Februfiry 1979. At the end 
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of May, one month before, ci^il war broke out/ 
PeSce Corps closed its Nicaragua office arfd trans- 
ferred vehicles and equipment, to "other, central 
South American countries. 

The country agreem^UKwas not. Cancelled 
and, at the end of fY 79,^ Ministry 6f. Health, 
under the new government indicated an interest 
in receiving Peace Corps volunteer nurses. This 
Continued interest substantiated hopes the Peace/ 
Corpse will be able to re-enter Nicaragua during 
FYg^T • * . . 



PARAGUAY 

Pe^ce Corps- activities in Paraguay covered 
a brbad range of program areas. The majority 
of volunteers concentrated on home extension, 
environmental sanita!^on, co-op extension, ,.agri- • 
cultural education, and basic skills education^ In , 
the area of home extension, volunteers in one ' 
project: 

■ taught women about balanced diets and 
cooking with vegetables and soybeans. 

■ worked with Paraguayans to build elevated 
i-^ cooking faciKties, which afford improvedi 

hygiene in the preparation of ftfbds. 

" ■ ' taught health pres'ervation to rural 
students/ 

- * » • 

Ofher Peace Corps project areas in Paraguay 

included crops extension, health education, child 
develQpm8i;t, forestry, parks and 'farm manage- 
ment, small business assistance, nursds' trainiiig, 
and vocational education! ' • • ' 
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i^NANEAP REGION (North Africa, 
Near East, Asia and the Pacific) 



During FY '79, NANEAP made a major shift 
in programming from English language teaching 
to projetts which reached the lowest incotne* 
groups. Two countries, Koria and Tunisia, com- 
.pletely phased out requests for TEFL volunteers, 
and initiated ',projects in health and agriculture 
respectively. Most NANEAP' countries, however, 
opted for a gradualist approach because of strong. 
h6st country tontmitment ;to TEFL, and high vol- 
lyiteer satisfacjtion. Many countries adopted 'the* 
Thailand TEFL Crossd^er-'Plan, whereby English 
Ishiguage teacher? were trained for* secondary 
projects with community outreach and a basic 
human needs focus. ' 

Programming efforts focused on: 

^« Vocational education programs for the 
. . disadvantaged 'and- disabled (Morocco). 



■ * community water supply programs 

(YQmen). 

■ food production programs, farmers' co- 
• op^eratives, and seed production (Philip- 
pines, Tunisia, Thailand, Fiji). 

■ fisheries and fish processing (Micronesia, - 
Nepal, .Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, the^Philip- 

, • pipes). 

■ rehabilitation programs for the blind and 
dfaf (Philippines, Morocco). 

^ ■ reforestation, watershed management and 
agroforestry (Nepal„ Philippines). * 

■ alternative technology (Philippines, Thai- 
land, Tunisia, Morocco)'. 

Training was upgraded to givje volunteers . 
language and cross-cultural skills essential for 
working in rural areas: • • ' , 

■ average number of hours spent in lan^ 
guage training increased to^l81» hours. 
Improved training methodologies include 
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ing the community language learning* and 
^ ^ aural-oral techniques were used7S'everal 

countries developed self-directed training 
. ^ modules of volunteers to use on-site. 

■ In-service training. Seven countries 
lengthened in-service training. Efforts 
^ere made to encourage volunteer* con- ' 
ferences during the first nionlhs — the most 

^ crucial time for volunteer terminations. 

Cross-cultural training. Efforts were 
made to focus on family/village live-inS. 
Training was broadened *to include emo- 
tional support training, which Emphasized 
^ preparing female ^volunteers for living in 
traditional cultuFes\- 

■ .Sub-regional , collaboration. Because 

/ « NANEAP count^fes are more widely dis- » 
, persed an* more culturally heterogeneous 
than the other two Peace" Corps regiofls, 
efforts * were made to increase cross- • 
fertilization on a sub-reg}pnarbasis, recog- 
nizing three main sub-groups^Arabic 
speaking, countries, P.acific Island Coim-- 

* ^ tries, and Asia mainland countries. Some 
joint areas o'f participation included lan- 
' guage materials development and sharing* 
of training facilities, .contrabtqre,* ^nd 
project designs. 

Special efforts were made<, throughout the 
region tO/ incr^se minority participation by 
broadening applicant pools to false the number 
of generalists, Skill levels for agriculture pro- 
grams were lo>^red to include applicaots with 
rural farm experience and 'efforts were made to 
work with the Federation of Southern Coopera- 
tives — a' predominantly black organization. In^ 
terras of sex discrimination, there was a reduction 
of sex restjictions on female volunteer trainee 
assignments. ' \ * 

The NANEAP region is looking forward to 
a period of growth in terras of new country en- 
tries. Peace Corps signed a Memorandum- of 
Understanding with Papua, NeNy Guinea in the ^ 
past year. Tentative discussions concerning Peace 



Corps entry were held \^th officials from Sri 
Lanka, Egypt, the Maldives, and Indonesia. 

A^FCjHANISTAN 

In early FY 79," there were 53 Peace Corps 
volunteers in Afghanistan; all of whom were in- 
volved with secondary and university education 
projects located in the capital city. In April, 
1979. the program was closed out due to a 
number of factors. Programming in Afghanistan 
had become stagnant, .as there had been no new 
requests from the the government in over a year. 
Pro'jects were restricted to education, and thus 
• did not meet a broad rang? of basic iiuman needs 
'areas. Moreover, volunteer^were prohibited from 
•traveling outside the capftal, and could only have ; 
minimal cafitact with host country 'nationals. 
Finally, the political turmoil during the spring of 
1979 posed a tfifeat to the security of the volun- ' 
teers, necessitating an Evacuation! ^ ' , 

While Peace Corps' operation^ in Afghanistan 
are suspended, the country ag-eement has not: 
bee;i broken. J\t an appropriate time. Peace Corps 
could resume its efforts in helping Afghanistan 
met its devefopment needs. ^ " 

FIJI . ' 

As in the previous year. Peace Corps volun- 
teers were , extensively involved Mn concimunity 
food production, rural comjpunity development,^ 
and formal education. For example, the Peace 
Corps has been* helping Fiji to establish a com- 
munity-sponsored rural agriculture program. ^ 

Volunteers are helping vFijians grow a 
number of crops, including vegetables , 
(traditional ones such as taro and tapioca, 
and non-traditional ones such as carrots, 
lettuce, beans, etc.) rice, cocoa, p6anuts, 
^ and other subsistence or cash.Qrops. 

■» Volunteers are responsible tox advising and 
assisting in Ihe planting, including spac- ^ 
^ ing, weed control, pest and disease control, 
harvesting, processing anci marketing, and", 
handling of these products. 
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. ■ Volunteers also help develop or establish 
farni organizations in the communities in 
which they are serving./^^ 

Aside from agriculture, Peace Corps volun- * 
teers participate in general community develop- 
ment activities that consist of construction projr 
ects, health and^janitation projects, social services, 
and hurricane reconstruction. 

KIRIBATI 

•Kiribati is a newly independent cpuntry com- 
posed of eight small islands. During FY 79, Peace 
Corps, volunteers worked in thq areas of village 
health and construction, youth recreation, com- 
munity hi^ schools, and fisheries. For example: 

■ Kiribati's major sources of money are the 
ocean island phosphate deposit, and the 
funds from workers who have left -the 
country to find gainful employment else- 
jvheret 

■ Several fisheries projects were conducted 
' to generate income for resource-poor 

Kiribati. These projects entail deyelqging 
fish ponds, and improving procedures for * 
harvesting brine sbrjmp. « ' 

In the future. Peace Corps hOpes io collabp- 
rate in a World Bank-sponsored water and sani- 
tation* project, which is designed to reduce the 
incidence of cholera and hepatitis. Peace Corps 
also plans to continue volunteer village health 
and sanitation, as well as community education 
•^and extension projects. '\ ^ * 

KOREA ^ 

• Peace Corps program areas in Korea dunng 
FX 79 includedf disease c<Jntrol, rehabilitation, 
teacher, training, /^vocational ^education, and 
maternal/child health. One disea'se cehtrol project^ 
focused on, Hansen's Disease, commonly kfiown 
hs leprosy. The. Ministry of Health* and Social 
Affairs and the Korean Leprosy Association 
have expressed^great concern over the growing 
numben of patiei^ts defaulting their treati^ent or 
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taking it irregularly. TBis situation has given rise 
' to an increasifig jimnber of relapses and drug-' 
resistent patients. Peace Corps volunteers have 
helpi^d the Korean government to remedy this 
situation by: 

■ planning and implementing patient man- 
agement programs. 

■ securing patient drug history?, followed by 
• tests for bacilli and the'use of drugs. 

* * - . 

■ testing for and recording aisease progress. 

■ instructing patients on prevention and care"^ 
*of disease-related injuries. 

■ instructing patients on the drug regimens 
and datigers pf irregular treatment. 

■ aiding in referral of patients to specialists. 

ii being responsible for maintaining .a central 
office in a resettlement village from which 
w drugs can be dispensed, records can be 
^ kept, and basic medical treatment can be 
- • given. 

J Because of Korea's rapid advancement info 
the ranks of developed countries, the PeaCe Corps 
program there will terminate at the end of 1982. 
The resources^^j®Kh^ be shifted to more tfeedy 
" countries in A^^f^' ^ . 

' The^^e^^^.Cor]^ efforts ;n Malaysia include 
^ wide r^^fe^^ ^ricultural, and educa- 

tion projects.! A;iiairy development project, which 
beggn in July l979,ii^been heralded as a brekk- 
trough because it involves all new Peace Corps 
programming m an important area of the coun- 
try's development. The Malaysian govetnmerit is 
attempting to develop the country's dairy industry, 
which is relatively small and insignificant at pres- 
ent. The targeted population is the small holders 
with fwato 20 head' of cattle. 

■ Peace Corps volunteers are currently 
working witji the milk collection centers. 
One. of theifVctivities has been develop- 
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ing hew marketing approachel They have 
discovered the popularity of ice cream, 
and have utilized th^ traditional hand- 
r cranked freezers to produce a high quality 
y local product. 

■ Volunteers were sent to worl^ as dairy 
extensionists. They received three weeks 
of Stateside training in artificial insemina- 
tion through an interagency agreement, 
with the ySDA. . ? 

■ One feature of Peace Corps/Malaysia 
' programming with the Veterinary Services 
. department has ieen good retations with 

the- host officials. The pre-service train- 
ing for the entire -24 members of the/ 
training group was held free of charge 
. at a veterinary services- training facility.' 

Malaysia is rapidly approaching a level of 
self-sufficiency. For example, for the first time in 
18 years. Peace Corps will no Ibnger supply math 



and science te«her^ to peninsular secondary, 
schools. Although the Peace Corps projects on 
the peninsula are gradually being phased out, 
they continue to be strong in* the JSorneo state 
of Sabah. 




* N^ronesia is curreatly undergoing drastic 
changes in its economic priorities in order to meet 
its goal of self-suffl^piency by 1981., As a result 
of these changes, the budgets of health services 
and education have been substantially reduced, 
severely hindefing the delivery of a health/nutri- 
tion educatibn program and training of local per- 
sonnel. Peace Corps efforts in Micronesia nave 
accordingly^focused on educational projects cov^ 
^ering health and agriculture, as well as projects 
dealing with resource develcrpment, village health," 
youth and business development^ and economic 
planning. One health/nutrition education project 
in the Marshall Islands focused on: 



■* assisting in tlte development and initiation 
of a health/nutrition-cuEriCulum in rural 
. ^ ^lementary schools. 

■ teaching health'/ nutrition education 
, * bourse?, encoiira^ng other teacjiers to 
participate and^ assisting in the develop- 
ment of an expandi^d curriculum. 

Upgrading school and village health stand- 
ards by prbmoting bfctter sanitation, food 
storage, hygiene, and immunization. 

■ , encQura^g the use of local foods on the 
part of the students and promoting the 
yal3e of nutrition. ^ 

Over the past 13 years, more than 2,000- 
Peace Corps volunteers have helped mee! the 
developmental needs of Micronesia. ^Eiriei^iig' 
political leaders and economic planners continue 
:o request Peace Corps assistance througji diversi- 
fied programming that promotes self-reliance and' 
equitable distribution of developme;it resources. 




MOROCCO 

Peace Corps efjforts in Morocco have moved 
' from a !ocus oh English teaching projects towards 
a greater Jnvolvement in basic human, needs pro-., 
grams such as rural sanitation, rehabilitation of 
the mentally and. physically, handicapped, urban 
, development, and vocational skills -training. A 
typical vocational education project involves: 

■ developing and implementing overall cur- 
riculum course objectives, daily lesson 

V plans,^ and individual instruction^ where 
needed. ^ 

■ ordering, maintaining, and managing in- 
»ventory of all training aids, equipment, 

and related ^naterials used in the class- 
room or shop. . 

■ monitoring and evaluating the students' 
progress. 

During the following ye^r, a growing emphasis 
on vocationd^ education programs will provide 
marketable skills for economically disadvantaged 
groups through training in carpentry, welding, 
plu^ibing, and mechanics. 

Volunteers ^assi^ed to classroom education 
projects in Morocco, are working on the develop- 
ment of secondary^ activities- in such areas as 
health and nutrition education. Program explora- 
tion has also begun in the areas of appropriate 
* technology, fresh .water fisheries, and incqme 
generation projects for women: . 

Peace Corps volunteers iil Nepal worked on 
' a variety of projects, ranging from health and 
education to 'fisheries extension and soil/water 
"<:onservatiOn. A major program jduring FY 79 
was a community water supply project. This 
project, which began in 1971, entails supervising 
the cbnstruction of water systems at approved 
sites; * ^ 

■ More than 150 'village drinking water 
projects are now benefiting jnore than 
220,000 people. Fifty-five percent of these 



• projecJts were completed^ with the help of 
Peace Corps voluiiteers. 

■ During the monsoon when it is difficult to 
work on water system construction, Peace 
Corps volunteers participate in a month- 
long training program of Nepali district 
sub-oyerseers and village wprkers. Subjects 
include cement masonry, plastic pipe and 
GI pipe joimfig^ and system maintenance. 

Peace Corps' major emphasis in Nepal is on 
rural projects, to which 70 percent of all volun- 
teers are assigned. In addition to^rural health, 
construction, and food production projects, plans 
were finalized in FY 79 for resotfrce conservation 
and forestry programs. Pilot projects in these 
atrtas will be^n in FY 80. 

OMAN * 

A major focus of Peace Corps efforts in 
Oman during FY 79 was the continued teaching 
of English as a foreign language (TEFL). With 
few excerptions, the vdlijnteers have- taught in 
village schools and most .have taught lower levels, 
starting, with the f9urth grade. 

The goals of an FY 79 Peace Corps TEFL 
project included: ' • * - 

■ alleviating the teachsr shortage in Oman 
by providing qualified teachers. 

■ improving the quality of English instruc- 
^ tion by providing. teachers who are native 

speakers of l^nglish and trained in English 
li&nguage Training (ELT) 'methodology. 

■ assisting in English education outside the 
classroom in areas of adult education, 
libraries, clubs, and teacher training. 

Other .FY 79 Peace Corps project areas * in 
Oman included community health and historical 
preservation. | * *. 

Among the^highest priorities of the Philippine 
government 2Ltq national self-sufficiency in food 
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production, upgjaded subsistence,^ and boosting 
' smaU farmers economically to a [evy o! com- 
mercial capability. The goVei?iment's supervised 
. credit program fcs designed to reacji these, x)bjec- 
* lives by combining lion-collateral, agricultural 
' production loans v^th a package. 6f improved 
agricultural technology! for these fanners. 

• There are, however, constraints in meeting 
.these objectives* Subsistence farmers, who ^n]ay 
. have only recently become land owners a§» a 
result of the land reform pftt^m, have difficulty 
grasping .modern farm pHKnces and. the com- 
plexity of effectively utiliSng borrowed capital., 
^ There are few qualified and motivated agriQuftural 
technicians available or they are unwilling to 
serve^in the rural area^. Peace Corps volunteers 
have helped the government deal with this situa- 
tion by serving as agricultural credit advisors. In 
ofte program. Small Fabner Income Generation, 
volunteers' succeeded' int ' 



' ■ establishing poultry, cattle, piggery, and 
/ \ vegetable projected through various rural 

^ . banks. . ^ 

» - ' I 

promoting intergovernmental agency co- 

prdinatibn and attitudinal changes by 
rural bankers, farpiers, and other members 
of the comniunity, Which has the effect of 
corisolidlt^ng and ^ mobilizing available 
technicat, human, Material, and financial 
resources \yithin the ^community. 

Another-^oject which. began this fall ad- 
dresses the lack of. an*-adequate systeni to pro^ 

' ' mote, attitudes and develop opportunities to use 
volunteer efforts as .an effective instrument for 
continuing personal,* community, and "national 
* development, The.,project is targeted for those in-, 
dividuals, organizations and government agencies 
with a capacity tp effectuate volunteer programs 
for- the benefit of people at the. grassroots level. 
The goal is to further expand and develop the 
volunteer concept in the public consciousness. To 
this end, Peace- Corps will assist in initiating and 
_ ' developing systems best suited for the needs and 
resources of Filipinos by using volunteers at the 

52 ^assrdots levels. 
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Other Peace Corps project areas in the Philip- 
pines include, health and nutrition, community 
development, agriculture extension,^nd fisheries 
development. 

^ SOLOMON ISLANDS ^ ' 

Program areas in the §olomon Islands during 
FY 79 included education, business development, 

. village community development, local council " 
develo{>ment, fisheries, secondary school, and 
Guadalcanal development. One project in the 

^business development area focused on developing 
an indigenous business tradition where none had 
previously existed? Activities in this project in- 
cluded: 

■ efforts at the .wJiolesale, retail^ and co- 
operative levels with local development 
I companies and individuals seeking to start 

1 small .rural businesses. Volunteers also ^ 

^ helped local people obtain loans. 

■ ' training people to run cooperatives. 

<^ ^ ^ 

^ « helping institute sound financial practices 
^in two indigenous development companies. 

Peace Corps' major thrust in Solomon Islands 
has be^a^elf-sufficiehcy and decentralization. Ad- 
dititJnal projects have been planned in rural com- 
munity development, fisheries * extension, and 
village-level {ood production^ 

:|*HAILAND / 

Peace Cofps activities Jn Thailand ranges 
from crop production, fisheries production, and 
natural resource. c«|nservation to family planning, 
community health development, and village de- 
velopment. An important' project that -began in 
1979 is TEFL (Teaching English-as-a-Foreign 
Liangudge) Crossover. - 

' There is almost a total lack of qualified teach- 
ers in poor rural areas and rural school cur- 
ricula are often irrelevant to students'' needs. "This 
results in an educational system which has little 
impact on the students* l>r communities' abj}Hj^ 
to improve the quality of their lives. (The faifJilies 



in the project area have a per capita annual in- 
come of $81 compared to the national average of 
$374, and thus do not have the resources to 
rectify any of these imbalances)'. The TEFL 
Crossover project, begun with a pilot project in 
34 rural schools, is one in which Peace Corps 
volunteers: 

■ teach English as a foreign language to 
approximately '^,Q20 students. 

■ participate in the schools' vocational agri- 
culture programs by preparing demonstra- 
tion vegetable plots. 

■ assist in establishing approximately 405 
home plots. • c 

■ establish demonstration pig/poultry pens 
and assist in establishing an additional 520 
home projects. • 

■ demonstrate applied indu^rial arts skills 
such as wiring and small engine repair, 
and assist in establishing approximately 
40 home/class projects. 

The TEFL Crossover project will pro\|(de 
an excellent avenue to the poorest of the rural 
poor in this^ country* Volunteers are assign^ to 
a carefully selected group of exceptionally poor 
and remote secondary schools. They help pro- 
vide infofm'Htion and skills which have a direct 
effect on the quality of life ii^ the villages — both 
nutritionally and economically. The benefits of 
the information they ^make available concerning, 
vegetable gardeiyng, nutntio^, animal ^husbandry, 
and other vocational subjects Will have' a, direct 
impact on the people in these"vinages. 

tONGA 

During FY 79, Peace Corps emjphasis in 
Tonga shifted from formal education: programs to 
projects in a^culture and nutrition. These in- 
clude cooperative development, fisheries exten- 
sion, health care, filariasis control, communica- 
tions, and water supply development. 
For example: 



■ Through a new project in agricultural edu- 
cation for secondary schools, volunteers 
will work on both curriculum develop- 
ment and classroQm/field instruction. 

■ A new AID Accelerated Impact Program 
has been implemented with the Peace 
Corps. This program provides seed money 
for smallrscale, community-initiated proj- 
ects in water supply and sanitation. 

■ In conjunction with the World Health 
Organization, the Peace Corps is imple- 
menting a physician- assistant training 
program aimed at providing primary 
health care lo rural areas. 

Peace Corps' future plans in Tonga entail 
continued attention to rural development and the 
continued phase-out of formal education pro- 
grams, * 

TUNISIA' 

Peace Corps volunteers in Tunisia worked in 
a variety of program areas during TY 79, such 
as marine sciences, wells rehabilitation, secondary 
vocational education, conservation; teaching Eng- 
lish, health, rural development, and food produc- 
tion. One rural wells project was enlarged to in- 
clude health educators ' who work with rural 
women in sanitation and hygiene education pro- 
grams. Peace Corps volunteers we're also involved 
with mobile health teams, jvorking to improve 
maternal/child health in rural aroas. 

Vocational education is a 'particularly im- 
portant area, since at least one out" of four 
Tunisian males is unemployed. In an effort to 
reduce uneihployment and increase the number of 
skilled tradesmen in the. country, Tunisia's latest 
five-year d^vefopment plan calls for 40 percent of 
all secondary students .to be enrolled in technical 
schools. Peace Corps volunteers help meet the 
de^nd for tjgachers in technical fields and allow 
for exposure to outside technique$. Their activi- 
ties thus far have elitailed; 

■ teaching subjects ,such as woodworking, 
.metal working, auto mechanics, plumbing, 



improved shop nian^ement, safety prac- 
tices, and equipment maintenance. 

■ working directly with Tunisian colleagues 
and, in some cases, upgrading their 
counterparts' technical skills. 

Future plains in Tytysia include the phasing^ 
out of English teaching programs -and cons erva- 



tion programs, and increasing the number of vol- 
unteers in the areas of agriculture extension and. 
1-ehabilitation of the mentally and physically 
handicapped. < 

TUVALU 

Peace Corps projects in Tuvalu focused pri- 
marily on business and communications during 
FY 79, Volunteers continued working^ with the 
Tuvalu Cooperative Wholesale Society, whu;h 
operates consumer cooperatives on all the isfanas. 
These co-ops are the only sources of basic com- 
hipcfities available to the people, ? 

Peace Corps volunteers have been^working 
with the two audit and supervision inspectors 
assigned by the, government to the Wholesale 
Society. The volunteers offer training in basic 
systems for ordering and receiving goods, correct 
invoicing, stock checking and control, pricing of 
merchandise, basic accounting,, and basic manage- 
ment practices. The goals of this Peace Corps 
project are: ^ 

■ to enhance the inspectors' understanding 
of bookkeeping and busings practices. 

■ to ensure that the vitally-needed consumer ^ 
cooperatives^ are run emciently and 
p'ropg^y. - , 

Other Peace Corps volunteers injTuvalu will 
work in the areas of health, rural island develop- 
ment, and alternative energy development. 

WESTERN SAMOA ' ' * 

f, 

' Until ^recently, Western Samoan Villagers have . 
0 been able to * provide for all their ^bSistence 
needs through traditional agriculture .i^ethods. 
Due to recent changes, hpwever, foremost Qf 



which is a remarkable thi:ee percent increase in 
population, there is an increasing need to supple- 
ment village diets with imported foodstuf]fe> mostly 
protein in the form^ canned meat and fish. 

The Ministry ofs^ucation has requested 
five volunteers from tn^ Peace Corps to-' intro- 
duce an agricultural education program, relevant 
to Samoan needs, at the junior secondary schctpl 



level7T5uring FY 79, three Peace Corps vqlun- 
teers have laid the groundwork for the [project, 
in which: 

■ Volunteers will be assigned to one of five* 
government junior secondary schools 
which are located either in an outlying 
district or near Apia, the capital, a town 
of about 35,000 peopje. 

■ Volunteers will be resporisible for testing 
an agriculture curriculum for the Ministry 

' of Education. 

■ Volunteers will develop a practical en- 
vironment for their students to learn ap- 
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propriate agricultural methods: a small" 
plot for crops, facilities for poultry and 
. pigs, and a workshop laboratory with 
reference materials for agriculture. 

In other FY 79 Peace Corps projects, volun- ^ 
teers were- involved with improving the produc- 
tion of the fisheries, poultry and piggery indus- 
tries to reduce the importation of these items- 
Volunteers w^re also involved with various medi- 
cal care, 'secondary education, and public work^ 
programs, 

YEMEN 

The life expectancy in Yemen is only*v.4Q, 
years and infant mortality is 160 per thousand 
live births. Within the health sector. Peace Corps 
volunteers in Yemen have been working to im- 
prove hospital ^ervicQS, train rural and urban 
health workers, establish laboratory services, and 
train vaccination (earns to imniunize Yemeni 
^children against childhop^,^i^|^es?lFor example: 

■ Volunteers w orking with rura l health 

\ clinics participated in a project aimed at 
impK>ving medical services in the northern 
third of Yemen, and established an out- 
^ reach program of health education and 
services to the surrounding countryside. 

■ Other volunteers worked with the Ex- 
panded Program of Immunization, a na- 
tionwide vaccination program for phildren. 

■ Another volunteer worked with an out- 
reach program organized by the City/of 
Li^t leper colony, which is attempting to 
locate, diagnose, treat, ^and inform people 

' about leprosy at the village level* in* 

" ' Yemen. . . 

» 

^ Peace Corps* future plans in Yemen include 
,the expansion of the immunization and rural 
Jiealth clinics progranis, and expansion of potable 
VatQr akvd rural development-programs^ — - — ^ — 



^ ^ PEACE. CORPS STATISTICS 

y (NOTE: the folloy^Jng' statistical information was 
* ^btaine^ ixom a survey sent al^eace Corps 
" VMimteers iri early 1979. Of t}\e approximately 
^ 570p' Volunteers in the field at the time, 4452 
^ questionnaires were returned (78 percent). 
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AFRICA REGION 

PERCENTAGE" OF PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS WORKING IN PROJECTS 
IN EACH HUMAN NEED AREA ' ^ 
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Peace Corps Worldwide 
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LATIN AMERICA^GION 
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Who Benefits from PCVs Work? 




THE OEFIGE Op VOLUNTARY 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

(OVCP) 

Through it3 domestic and international legis- 
lation, ACTION has been mahdated to develop 
ties with the private sector. The Domestic Act 
(Title I, Part C) specifically requires .ACTION 
"to strengthen and support efforts to meet a broad 
range of human, social and environmental needs, 
particularly those related to poverty by encourag- 
ing and enabling persons from all walks of life 
and from all age groups to perform meaningful 
and cohstructive volunteer service . . ^ 

Among ACTION'S statutory purposes is to 
educate Americans about the problems of the 
Third W<5rld and support. a movement of com- 
munity self-reliance and self-help by illustrating 
how citizen volunteers using local resources can 
effectively overcome- problems with minimal qx 
* no federal intervention. ACTIOl^.was dh6 of the 
agencies included in the President's plan for a 
'*New Partnership" in urban areas, that includes 
neighborhoods, voluntary associations, and the 
private sector. ACTION'S goal is to demonstrate 
that individuals are not powerless to effect changes 
that can impact pn their communities and can 
resolve sjeemingly overwhelming problems. 

To carry out these mandates, ACflON 
created the Office of Voluntary Citizen Participa- 
tion (OyCP) in March, 1978. The goal of,OVCP 
is tcT support volunteer activities and promote 
citizen action that meets local needs in the United 
States and abroad. During FY 79, OVCP con- 
sisted of the following compoiients: 

■ State Offices of .Voluntatry Citizen Partici- 
pation (S/OVCP) 

■ Former Volunteer Services (FVS) 

■ Peace Corps Partnership (PCP) 

■ Domestic Development Service (DDS) 

■ Development' Education 

■ Information Collection and Exchange , 
(private sector dissemination) (ICE) 
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GRANTS 

Mini-Grants 

■ Support Services Assistance (SSA) 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 

■ Youth Employment Support (YES) 

■ Fitchbijrg Action to Conserve Energy 
, (FAdE) . ' < 

ACTION organized the State OflSces of Vol- 
untary Citizen Participation program in 1978 
to provide grants that would stimulate citizen 
initiatives, and promote and coordinate voluntary 
participation in public and private $tate organiza- ^ 
tions through the establishment of oflSces in state 
govemment^ which operate from the governors' 
oflSces. In September 1979, there were 26 State 
pflSces of Voluntary, Citizen Participation: five 
are new offices established in FY 79, six are on 
continuing grants from ACTION, and fifteen are 
V funded locally. 

^ During FY 79, OVCP program staff revised 
■ the guidelines for establishmg new S/OVCP's. 
The revised guidelines require offices to be more 
accountable, create a mechanism for ACTION to 
monitor the programs, extend ACTION funding 
frpm.three to five years at the outset, increase the 
,,^^amount ACTION may fund annually, and give 
the programs more direction than the old guide- 
lines offered; 

In addition. to providing funds to establish 
' the state ofices, the State OVCP program offers 
support to all state offices through the following 
activities: 

■ Training conferences for SA>VCP staff. * 

■ "^Dissemination of information on national 

and international volunteer activities 
through regular mailings. 

Mobilization and identification of funding 
' possibilities for S/OVCP activities. 

Some of the FY 7$ accomplishments of the 
S/OVCPs included: . 
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Florida mobilized 10,000 volunteers to 
serve' in the state's Department of Health* 
and Rehabilitative Services. Eight hundred 
of these volunteers staffed the emergency 
foster care program which succeeded in 
feefeiring all of the state's status offenders 
Jrom incarceration. ^ 

Texas operated a national runaway hot- , 
line staffed by volunteers (50 per month) 
and a national network that includes hun- 
dreds of volunteers. 
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■ Mississippi stimulated citizen and volun- 
teer involvemeirts^ri community issues 
through a series oftiJWn meetings involv- 
ing 8,000 citizens. 

■ New Mexico and Virginia helped coordin- 
ate the National Immunization Program 
by' mobilizing local Voluntary organiza- 
tions and training volunteers statewide to 
assist in the project. In New Mexico and 

Nj/irginia, 2,500 individuals and 150 
groups ^participated in the immunization 
project. 

Many state offices were instrumental' in co- 
ordinating or Supporting International Year of 
the Child (lYC) efforts. For example:- 

■ The Iowa Office of Volunteerism staffed 
the Iowa Commission for lYC. 

■ l^ntucky devoted a portion of its state- 
wide conference agenda to the concerns 
of lYC. 

■ North Carolina's Office of Citizen Affairs 
offered technical assistance in grant writ- 
ing and- foundation research to help fund 
a state lYC conference in early 1980. 

> Minnesota, Michigan, California, and 
^Virginia disseminated information on 
statewide lYC' activities through their 
newsletters. 



Arkansas developed four lYC programs, 
including a statewide immunization proj- 
ect focus^g on pre-schoolers. 




FORMER VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

The Former Volunteer Services (FVS) wa^ 
established in 1961 to help Peace Corps volun- 
teers returning from service find career joppor- 
tunities. It has since been expanded to serve 
former VISTA volunteers. The whole program 
has existed under several titles, but its basic 
function of career- counseling has remained con- 
stant for the past eighteen years. FVS has evolved 
into an information clearinghouse on what former 
volunteers are doing and where they are residing, 
and has helped establish over 25 Former Volun- 
t^r chapters around the country. These organiza- 
tions serve as resources for volunteer projects in 
their communities and for s^)^a^fi»M3TIfeaus in- 
volved with Teace Corps and VISTA recruiting 
efforts. The chapters are also convenient vehicles 
by which former volunteers can be alerted to. 
forthcoming events or resources of interest to 
them. 

The counseling service 6t FVS is a product of 
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sixteen years of refinement, and now ' includes 
one-to-one -counseling on career * -development, 
fiach^month in FY 79, the FVS staff counseled 
approximately 250 former Peace Corps and 
VISTA volunteers, the majority of whom were 
walk-in clients. The program keeps a file of over 
2,000 active resumes' by* skill areas and refers 
former 'volunteers to potential employers both 
Avithin the U.S. and* abroad.. The FVS has 
developed a network of employers in fields where 
the skills of former volunteers can be applied,_^ 
The Former Volunteer Service^ also pufe^ishes^ 
HOTLINE, a weekly bulletin of employment and 
educational opportunities. Each issue has beep 
sent weekly to* oVer '17,000 former i'olunteers. 
Ten self-help manuals have bfeen published; rang- 
ing from how to fill out an effective federal ap- 
plication form to career opportunitips in agricul- 
ture at home and abroad. 

RECONNECTION, a bimonthly magazine 
. for former volunteers, is in its second year of 
publication. The magazine not only keeps former 
volunteers appraised of the directions of agfency 
programs, but also serves as an expedient means 
of notifying them of national and community 
projects that need their assistance. For example, 
the September 1979 iss^e of RECONNECTION 
featured an article about the plight of the South- 
east Asian refugees. FVS was;^ subsequently 
inundated with hundreds of letters from former 
volunteers offering to return to Southeast Asia as 
volunteers to help in the camps of displaced 
people. ~ 

'The FVS haS been involved in a number 
of speaking engagements t,Q publicize -the program 
and to consult with other agencies and private 
groups, wishing to set up a talent bank similar 
to theirs. The Peace Corps, Minorities in AC- 
TION, and the National Council of Negro Women 
are a few of the organizations that have^ tapped 
FVS's experience. 

ACTION has supported federal employment 
regulations thaLencourajge the hiring of former 
VISTA and Peace Corps volunteers.- It has been 

IS'inslrumental \n publishing 'such Office of Per- 
sonnel Management materials as RETURNING 

^EACE CORPS ANBW^ISTA VOLUNTEERS. 



an explanation of federal employment advantage 
for former volunteers. The FVS has develot>ed* 
liaisons with other federal agencies, including the 
Department* of Labor, and ijitends to strengthen 
these t|es In future years. 

r 

PEACE CORPS PARTNERSHIP 

The Peace Corps Partnership (PCP) Pro- 
gram, formeriy the School Partnership Program, 
was created in 1962 to inject a recipxocal element 
into Peace Corps service. As Americans were giv- 
ing their knowledge to other countries, they would 
in turn receive an education in foreign, cultures. 

■ One American partijei; group collected 
funds for a hydraulic palm press.'* The 
press, owned by the vocational/agricul'-r 
tural school in Borkeza, Liberia, helps to 
subsidize the programs of the school and 
also offers a l^bor saving means for farm- 
ers ^d women of the area to extract palm 
^oili a" food 'staple, from palm nuts. The 
women are using Uieir extra time to go to 
school. In return for buying the press, the 
Borkeza community is teaching Shannon 
County, Missouri about the culture of 
their African community. Shannon County 
is an OzarR community of 3,000 people. 
Through the efforts of two former Peace 
^ Corps volunteers living in the country, 
severkl social brganizations, the commun- 
ity ^church, 'and the local schools were 
mobilized to raise money for the project. 
Another worid has opened for* many of 
the children of Shannon County who have 
become pen * pals with their peers in 
Borkeza^ One member of a local women's 
group sumined up the feelings of the adult" 
community in this small Missouri com- 
munity: "It's a good feeling to be helping 
someone outside of your own circle of 
family and friends." 

During FY 79, there were 200 American 
groups involved as partners in the PCP program 
sponsoring 66 partnership programs in 16 
countries. Mois't of these are one-time gestures 



where a needed resource is contributed and the 
'jl goals of a proposal are met. There are projects, • 
'^ho.wever, that have run for several years as the 
commuQity abroad has assessed {he need for.more 
resources to expand a successful activity.' - - 

During FY 79, the PCP staff worked>to jm- 
. prove communications between themselves and 
the Peace Corps host countries where PCP pro- 
grams are operating. The PCP is now included 
as part of the written orientation* for incoming- 
Peace Corps volunteers and staff. These efforts 
have encouraged a/gradual increase in PCP pro- 
grams within several countries thai lost' interest 
in the program in the past, such as' Senegal, 
Chile, Honduras, and Liberia, There was^alft^Tan 
.increase in repeat sponsorships from AmWican 
groups. PCP har started developing a broclwi^ 
and slide show about the procedure for applying, 
for partnership grants that will supplement the 
currently available film and booklet. 





" doniestic development • 

. . SERVICE ' . . • 

In 1S^4, Congress amended the Peace Corps 
Act, authanzing the Peace Corps^to encourage 
the growth of indigenous volunte^pr programs to 
meet their own needs for trained manpower. The 
Domestic Development Service CDD9) program 
'4 . was created in response to this mandate. The pur- 
^ pose bf DDS* is to initiate ^ comprehensive pro- 
gram tQ support domes.tic vplunteej efforts 
throughout the Third -World. DDS emphasises 
usually on national ^development and nationalismr 
are now more than»300 doinestic develop- 
service programs, whicfr include: ' 

I National service projeQts which offer 
young urbgmtes a rural expferience, con-^ 
tribute to national developm^t, inspire 
nationalism, and„ attempt to encourage 
some participants to remain in rural areas- 
to combat the ^dus to the cities' 

■ Programs offering students a common^ex- 
perience with citizens in disparate sec- 
tions of their country and encouraging the 
application of university education to the 
development of the country. 

■ Volunteer programs focusipg on youth and 
the elderly. 

During FY 79, tl^r DDS. staff designed the 
program to be implemented in FY 80. Planning 
U.S. visits for interested people from Third World 
countries wMb woyld like to improve or initiate 
domestic development service programs in theif 
own countries has been an active component of 
thQ program for several years* A series pf^ sym- 
posia anci workshofis are planned to generate 
support by such major development organiza- 
tions as the United. States Agency for Tnternational 
Development (AID) and the World Bank. The 
Jurcnt is to educate th6se groups on how DDS, 
can become an integral component of national;* 
* development schemes and to initiate cpUabora- 

* tive efforts. Tentative contacts for copper|^c 

• purposes have also been made with other national 
^r' "ntary action agencies In the^ Western World, 
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^ such ,as Volunfary Service Overseas in Great 
' -Igritain. ^ • ? ^ \ 

in FY 79, OyCP began the first ph^ of an 
18 mont§ contract with the Center -for Educa- 
tiqhal Development in Health (Boston Univers- 
ity) to develop a self-instruction handbook tor 
DDS volunteers. The hanfibook will have universal 
application to project development by DDS volun- 
teers in Third World countries; The Cehter's ^ 
self-instructional guide will stress the use of 
-appropriate technology and permit the volunteer 
to pl^n and carry^out a discrete project, even 
if Qnly broad general guidance is provided. The, 
manual will be puyishe^ in English, French and 
Spanish. ^ ' • 

DEX^LOPMENT EDUCATION • 

Throujgh Development Educatiofa, people in 
the ^ited ^States gain a new perspective^ on ^he 
grassroots develojHnent issues which affect other 
cotfntri^, and can better understand "how the 
U.SvA. influences and is iijflu'enced by tJiejr de- 
velopment. During FY 79*, the OVCP planned 
programs and materials for development activities 
which^will support an integrated appro^h to this 
learning .process. The projram will include: the 
development of written and audiovisual materials 

^ased on .Peace Corps and other experiences in 
Third World development; the ^collection of ma- 
terials and. references fbf resource services on De- 
velopment Education for public use; and assist-^ < 
ance to schoojs, former Peace , Corps volunteers, 

^and other private sector voluntary groups in train- 
ing and in the use of materialsf^ * ' 
• Development Education efforts benefit from , 
OVCP*s unique ^ition ^as the hub of a number < 
of programs ^th^ cv^ Across international and 
domestic linest^subh is Peace Corps Partnership, 
Former Volunteer Services,^ and the State Ofpces 
of Volugtaiy-Gitizeiv Participation. Within AC- 
TION, ^^Development' "Education can also tap 
Information Collection and Exchange <ICE) anS 
othpr Peace Corps projects,* as weir as the Na- 
tional Center for Service-Learning. 



INFORMATION COLLECTION 
AND EXCHANGE ^ICE) * . , 

•Information Collection ,and Exchange (ICE) 
is a shared program between'the Peace Corps and 
OyCP. It was established' three »years ago as a 
''means of 1 gathering and disseminating practical* 
jechnical knowledge acquired by Peace Corps 
Volunteers. TWs information is collected from vol- 
unteers and. pb)ished in manual form. These 
manual^ or handbooks 'are produced for Peate 
Corps prbgr.amsj^'.prfvate voluntary organizations 
•working' overseas, and other international groups 
' seeking Information on appropriate technology 
to as?i§l ^Third World development. OVCP is • 
responsible for disseminating the manuals to the 
domestic^ programs and the private sector in ^the 
US. and abroad. 'In the' {uture, .OVCP will focus 
on the distribution qf<.^h^se practical technology 
publications to domesUc development programs; 
private ^volunteer organizations working overseas, 
like Ci^E; American universities with curricula 
in foref^ technology; ^ and domestic programs ^ 
Messing. ine^n§ive, practical technology. 

MINJ-GRANTS * ' ^ ^ ' 

*OVCP supports' many citizen-based* efforts 
through ih Mini-Qr^uft program. Originally es- 
tablished as a Bicentennial project, Mini-Grants 
' provide'^Sled^ monies not exceeding $5,000 to 
public .or private Don-profit organizations a|id 
local units of government,^ including hospitals apd 
institutions of higher education: Mini-Grants are 
• awardedno help mobilize relatively large num- 
bers of part-time, uncompensated volunteers to 
work oiy^Uman, social, and environmental needs 
— particiSlly those related to poverty and the 
elderly. The grants are a means of establishing or 
strengthenings, activities,' mechanisms, and pro- 
grams already underway or to be continued long 
after the Mini-Grant period. 
^ Ih FY 79, 65 projects wefe ^warded Mini- " 
grants. These programs* mobilized volunteers of 
all ages,, social ancl, economic. backgrounds in 
39 states. The follo\^ng projec;ts funded by Mini- 
Grants illustrate the sco^e of the program: 
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.1 



Office' 



Region I , 
Region II 
Region 111 
Region IV . 
Region V 
Region VI 
^Regjon VII 
Region .VIII 
Region IX 
Region X* 
Headquarters- 



(1) 



(2). 



"(3) 



OVCP DOMESTIC- GRANtS 
"(4) - (5) 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



(9) 



State Office of Voluntary Citizen Participation Statewide X3ra nt8 

let year 2nd year 3rd year' 4th year OVCP Total ^ 



$(000) 



Now Instl- 
#$(000) tutionallzed 



, Supportive OVCP 

Mini Services t Grand 

Grants Assistance Total 

« $(000) # $(000) # . $(000) 



1 -58.4 
{N.H9 



1 83.4 
(111.) 



1 78.4 
(Neb.) 
1 67.5 
(Col.) 



1 67.9 
.(Idaho) 



. T6tal 



.5 355.e, 



1 25.4 
(Miss.) 



1 ee.o 

(Fla.) 



1 74.8 
(Ark.) 
1 S^,8.4 

1 67.5 



1 13.4 
(Cal.) . 



1 58.4- 

-0 0- 

2 113.4 
1 83.4 
1 74.8 
t' 78.4 
1 67.5 
1 13,4 
r 67.9 



(Con n.v Mass) 
1 

(NJ.) 

1 4 

tVa.) 

3 

(<3a.. Ky. N.C.) 

(lnd.,ri/ll. Mn;) 
3 

g(La; N.M.. T)C.) 

2' A 6 ^20.0 
(Iowa. Mo.) ^ 
V -0- 



3 15.0 

6 20.0* 

6 18.0 
10 30,0 

^ 7 20,0 

7 20,0 



1 ,21.6 



1 10.0 



1 

(Hawaii) 
>. 1 
(Alaska) 



7 , 24,9 
13 24.3 
4 20.0 



8 179,3 



383 



9 ^ 657.2 



4 73.4 
6 20,0 
6 39,6 
12 143.4 
8 103.4 
8 104.8 
6- 98.4 
8 92.4 
14 37.7 
'5.. 87.9 
8 179.3 



Wofe.* The number 
of institutionalized * 
pro{ect% shown In 
column (6). are not 
Included In the 
totals In columns 
(6) and (9). 



17 



17 



66 212.2 



10 210.9 



85 980,3 
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Milw£(ukee,* Wisconsin. For mobilizing 
commuoity-v^kmt^rs in planning, pro- 
and implra^ting a three-day^ 
educational festival to\acquaint peofile' 
with the alternative forms of energy, ap- 
propriate technology, and * neighborhood 
self-reliance through a vaiiety of hands-on 
displays, panels and activities. 

Providence, Rhode Island, For recruiting 
community volunteers ta work with youths 
from low-income familip to broaden per- 
spectives of youth, iqcrease self-esteem 
and 'self-confidence by providing educa- 
tional and cultural experiences, both in 
and out of ^he state. 

Sumter, South Carolina. For recruiting 
and training community volunteers to de- 



velop a. rural women's/ educational 'pro- 
-am, with SD|cial Emphasis on non- 
traditional skijis training. The prog^ahi is 
designed to reintegrate rural women and 
youth, especially minority, into the educa- 
tional system . . ^ ^ 



of the Child (11), refugee aid (2), and energy 
" (4). As a cqjt effectiveness measure, the Ifant 
^guidelines stipiflate that a minimum of one vol- 

tmteef hour must b6 recruited per one dollar of 

federal funds. 



Des Moines, Iowa^For recruiting, scr^en- 
mg, training, ^d placing volunteers to 
tfeaph functional English to Indochinese 
, "refugees in K-t2 classrooms, adult educa 
tion classes, homcj and community pen 
ters; and to distribute educational ma- 
. . , terials to refugees.- 

- Following ACTION FY 79 priorities, ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the awards were given 
to projects concemedJ^wtirthe International Year 



Special projects 

Youth Emplpymentv^upport • / 

' v. 9^^^ sponsored several :speciar projects 
ifrat involve' mobilization of local resources in a 
voluntary effort. Yoiith Employment ^fupport' 
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(YES), a one year* demonstration project, was 
planned during FY 79 and will begin to^erve' 
disadvantaged, unemployed youth in January ' 
of FY 80. ACTION and the DepartHienf^of 
Labor have an interagency agreement wherelw 

X2'A : ' 



ACTION, through five of its. State Offices of 
Voluntary Citizen Participation, will demonstrate 
how citizen volunteers can offer their personal 
contacts and support to help minority and ^dis- 
advantaged youth locate and maintain jobs. 

The five states chosen through competition 
for the Youth Employment Support project are 
Florida, Arkansas, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
and North Carolina. Each state will use a diffeyj^ 
model, as well as a variety ot sites. YES 'will 
, serve about 2,200 CETA eligible youth and will 
involve approximately 2,000 citizen volunteers. 

^^,4^il§hl)j^g Agtion to Conserve Energy 

. ' ^ A prime example of the implementation of 
OV^P^s mandate ^s a special effort, Fitchburg 
Action to Conserve Energy. FACg will be an 
intensive, si^week campaign to mobiize the local 
residents of Fitchburg, Massachusetwfo volunteer 
^ their time to help their community reduce energy 
consumption by at Jeast 25 percent. The program 
was planned in FY 79 and will be implemented in 
October and November of FY 80: The goals of 
FACE are to be reached through simple, nb-cost/ 
loW-cost steps that anyone can learn to perform 
, in' their own homes, or those^of thjeir neighbors. 
For example,it is estimate^ <hat by just lowering 
the hot water thermostat, a homeowner can save 
' $15 to $20 a year. Also, by spending $ld to 
insulate a hot water tank, savings of $20 to $36 
* per year on fuel bills can be realized.' 

Citizens of all ages and economic levels will 
be rec^ited for the FACE campaign to teach the 
noH^ost/low-cost steps at nei^borhood energy 
centers, to ^sign posters publicizing the project,^ 
and\to install energy savers in their neighbors* ^ 
hom^. Low income, families' and the elderly are * 
tey target ^oups of the program; because they^are 
haittes^t when fuel prices rise. 

Fitchburg is an example of a citizens' selfr 
^help effoVt to -solve § community problem. The? 
town wilrundertake the p'roject^with OVCP per- 
sonnel serying as technicaP resource staff. Al- 
. though ACnON developed the concept for the 
project, loca^^ coordination and support is em- 
and» in similar projects that are 



ntincized her( 
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OVCP STATISTICS ' ' / 

.Number of Grantees 
Avg. # Volunteers/Project ' 
Hours Worked/Volunteer 
Volunteer Hours/Prqject 


Mini-Grants 


.SSA 


.' YES 


65 
84 

, ^1 
5964 , 


10 
•N/A 
N/A 
- N/A 


5* 
. 400* 


* ^projected 

N/A = not appucable 


1 




PEACE CORPS^ PARTNERSHIP 




t 




# programs funded 

# American. sponsor groups/individuals. 

# countries involved 

amount of U.S. Partner contributions 


59 
144 

. 16 
$83,140 






FORMER VOLUNTEER SERVICES 




\ 





300 



# walk-in' clients counseled 

# clients placed • . • * 

# of issues of RECONNECTION , ' 
published -* / 

# RECONNECTION Circulated . 

# issues of HOTLINE published ' 
#^HOTLINE circM^ated , • 

# different career Tiianuals^ published/ 
available ^ • , . 
(e.g., Jobs in the Government, 7obs in Agriculture) * 

(no real figurr, 58% of all employers who advertised in HOTLINE hired former volunteers) 



6 

35,000 
60 
1'7,000 



10 



• Offices on loc^l funding 

Offices on continuing ACTION funding 

Offices funded in fY 79 



Total 



State Office of Voluntary Citizen Participation 
Program 

17 
4 



63 
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Intended to be" devejpped elsewhere. The joint 
experiment. between Fitchburg and ACTION re- 
quires that the city develop this project based on 
the community's needs and desires. 

OVCP will be responsible for developing 
otiber prototypes like Rtchburg in FY- 80 and 
replicating these in other communities. ACTION 
will also work with other federal agencies in these 
efforts (e.g., Department of* Energy, Community 
Services Administration, and 'Department of 
Housmg and Urban Development). 

Support Services Assistance Program 

The Support Sefvices Assistance (SSA) Pro- 
gram, which began m FY 78, is a small grant 
project program that provides^funds^fox training 
and technical assistance programs involving vol- 
unteers. Many oi the projects are idtiated by 
^mall,^ struggling) and usually new ^grassroots 
citizen volunteer groups, as well as a number of 
projects de^veloped by the more established or- 
ganizations that are reaching out to meet new 
needs^ The following examples illustrate the kinds 
of program's funded by SSA:>^; 

■ Allegheny CouS^^l^ennsylvania. The 
Neighborhood RenewafThrough Trained 
Volunteo: Leadership Project will train 
.15 volunteer leaders in each of four urban 
ggr. nei^borhoods (East Liberty, Spring 
•Ga^en^ KnoxviUe, ands. Westgate) to 
\i(kj|^ and' implement local neighborhood 
re&o^al projects. 

■'^Oakland, California. Technical, assistance 
funds will be used to Assist in tSe mobiliza- 
tion iand training of a group of voliftiteers 
who will assist families* with children to 
find si>ace and secure decent, reasonably 
priced housing in the.Oakland and Berke- 
areas. 



Of the te^ pxoi^ funded^in FY 79, three 
were- related ^o International T^eir of the Child 
activities, and one was concerned with ehergy 
issues. • . . ' 



DISTRIBUTION OF OyCP PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



^Elderly • . ^ 
Health 

Youth/Children 

Increased Volunteer Involvement 
in ' Community 'Vvogn 

Conmiunity Services- 
Native American 
Domestic Violence 
Womei\ 
Housing 

Energy ^ 
Refugees 
Disabled Persons 
'Rural 



MINI-GRANTS 

2 

11 

14 

8 



3 
11 
5' 
4 
2 
3 
3 



SUPPORT SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE 



3¥ 



2 
1 



2 
1 



• SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 



YES 



Fitchburg 



Many projects have multiple interests but the above breakdown represents the niajor focus of each ^ant. 



OVCP 

PEACE CORPS PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 



Of Projects 

U.S. Partner Con- 
tributions Generatec^* 



Overseas, Partner 
Contributions l^n- 
erated: 



FY 1979 



FY 1978 (same period) 



NANEAP AFRICA' LA. TOTAL NANEAP AFRICA LA. TOTAL 



8 .19 32. .59 

7,585 30,423 45,132 83,140 . 

11.327 62,388 119,687 * 183,400 



11 



29 



30 



* (regional breat<down of 
'donations not available * 
for FY 78) 



70 

108,750*^' 



87,920* 



TotaU,,Con1ributlons 
Generated 



18,912 82,809 164,819 



288.540 



•194,670* 



OFFICE OF VOLUNTARY CITIZEN PARTICIPATION— DOMESTIC PROGRAMS/FY 79 



r«.-R5,. ffl^''* 




1-SSA 
1-MG 
3-PCP 




^^^^ 




1 1-MG V 
;^1-PCPy2-PCP 

it!rf^gL^' 2-PCP 



17-PCPi 
3-MQ 
A 



\\\ 1-MG 



k 4-PCP^ 



'3-MG 



3-MG 
U^'"" '18-PCP 



1-SSA 

2.MG 17-PCP^ 

i8.pdp jwr^""'*" 

1-SSA. 
1-MG 
5-PCP^ 



-1-MG 
1-PCP 



^"^^stt 2-MG 
A 1-PCP 



,^vA VpcpaI 
JXyes 



■1-MG 
8-PCP 
FACE 
YES 
^1-MQ 
^1-PCP 
s2-MG 
7-PCP 

3-SSA 
M-MQ 
2-A 
5-PCP 



-2-mq: 




1-MQ 
3-PCP 



2-PCP 




S/QVCP (State Supported) 
— S/OVCP (Continuing ACTION FUNDS) 
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— S/OVCP (New Grants as of FY 79) 
SSA — Support Services Assistance Grant 
MG —Mini-Grant 
^ i —Former y,oIunteer GrouRt (old) 
^ A — Forrner Volunteer Group (New) 
'PCP —Peace Corps Partnership Sponsor 
YES —Youth Employment Support Project 
FACE — Fitchburg Action to Conserve Energy Project 




OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
AND FINANCE (A&F) ^ 

During FY 1979, A&F initiated changes in all 
"^of its areas of responsibility (accounting, con- 
• tracts ^nS grants management, health services, 
jgrsonnel management, staff training and de- 
velopmefit, management, and organization, ad- 
ministrative services and computer services) to 
improve existing^ services and systems. As a 
result, costs have been reduced^ and the offide 
can provide more efficieqt and better support to 
the agency. 

A number of systems have been automated to 
improve sei^ice in terms of output and cists. 
Specifically, A&F: . - 

■ Created the Peace Corps and yiSTA 
Volunteer Reservation System which pro- 
vides for immediate assignment of appli- 
cants frpm field offices^ The system pro- 
duces daily management information re- 
ports used by the* Office of Recruitment 
and Communications. Automation' has 
reduced the paperwork and the number 
of staff required to process it. In the old 
sy$tem, a fivp part form was prepared to 
track nomiiie^s: All such information is 
now automated and communicated elec- 
tronically. • " 

■ Regenerated balances using the automated 
acqounting system for all prior year ob- 
ligations, resulting in a reduction of 80% 
in the size of the files fnaintained in the 
automated accounting system. This ifi 
turn has reduced ADP costs by approxi- 
mately 50%. 

■ Systematized the posting of lump-sum pay- 
ments to former employees, thus reducing 

* delays. 

■ Established an automated 2ero Based* 
^ Budgeting (ZBB) system which provides 

fdr the entry, of prd^am^d program re- 
lated support costs, produces ' summary • 
reports and^allows for the interactive rank- 
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ing of«ptrckages. The develoJJnibnt l^f OiCw 
automated ZBB budgeting system allows, 
work to be controlled down to tenths of 
a work year for all support associated with 
volunteer programs; For the .first time in 
the agency's history, it is possible to detail 
how much it costs to place a volunteer at 
home and abroad. 

■ Streamlined the personnel data submission 
to the Office of Personnel Management to 
improve timelines^ and accuracy. 

Existing systems and procedures have been 
improved to reduce processing times, improve 
^ efficiency and reduce costs. Processing times have 
. ' beep streamlmed and backlogs reduced as follows: 

■ I^few procedures reduce travel voucher 
processing fronv three months to less than 
30'days. 

■ A two-year backlog of approximately 100 
employee incentive- awards has been 
eliminated, and a 30^ay turnaround is 
now mandatory for all award reviews. 

» All Peace Corps medical supply requests 
arej:urrent, and the ordering turnaround 
time is 22 days (In emergencies, four 
days). , - 

■ The backlog in emergency, medical sup; 
plies and eyeglass orders has been elimin- 
ated. New orders are now processed the 
day they are received, and lingering prob- 
lems on Peace Corps niedical kit resupply 
were finally resolved. 

■ The processing time for routine^ actions 
and nbw positions in the position classifica- 
tioni^area was reduced, and a Backlog no 
longcir exists. 

, ■ A separate section sojely. responsible for 
recruiting and hiring overseas staff was 
established, thus reducing delay|^ and 
" » backlogs in ^processing. 

Other management and administrative im- 
. provements have, through better budgeting and 
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cash management practices, reduced ACTIOH's 
expenditures and allowed for better use of gov- 
ernment funds. t^oT example, A&F: 

■ Performed aiy^nalysis of Foreign Assist- 
ance Admiiji^jrative Support (FAAS) 

-^costs which, byre3U6ing those that were 
no longer necessary irixAAS areas, re- 
sulted in^a five percent reupbursement 
reduction. ' 

■ Established a system for entering informa-* 
tion into the automated accounting system 
in four regions*. By the^^beginning of FY 
80, the ten Domestic Operations Regional 
Offices and Recruitment Service Centers 
will directly input error corrections in the 
regions, thereby reducing the paperwork 
that must be mailed to* headquairters, 
eliminating error lists, and facilitating the 
production of ^ more curtent accounting 
information. - 

■ Decentralized the collections of amounts 
due the United States Government. The- 
shift to the regional offices will improve 
cash management by allowing more 
prompt deposit of these receipts into the 
Treasury. 



Service improvements include*: 



Overseas property/administrative liaision 
visits, \rtie Overseas Administrative Sup- 
port Staff chief visited several countries 
in FY 79. Specific payroll problems in 
Micronesia, fund transfers in the Solo- 
mons, and Pah American Airlines' billings 
in local currency in Senegal were resolved. 

Improved care for medically evaluated 
volunteers through assigment of an addi- 
tional medevac nurse and leasing of better 
lodgings at reduced cost. ^ 

Distribution of additional information to 
Peace Corps volunteers and Peace Corps 
medicaPstei^, so that the volunteers will 
better Understand tfie health carre delivery 
system and their attendant responsibilities. 




. ■ A* new VISTA Health Handbook incorp- 
orating all information published previ- 
ously but in different booklets. The hand- 
book contains updated, information con- 
cerning itisurance/health coverage. 

OFFICE OF POLICY 
AND' PLANNING (OPP) 

The Office of Policy and Planning is respons- 
ible for ACTION'S planning systems, budget 
process, policy , development ev^ations, and 
the testing or demo^stratiori pirojects.^.These 
activities fall within the four divisions of the 
Office: ^Planning, Budget, Program Evaluation, ^ 
and Policy Development. 

Planning. 

The Planning Division initiates, develops, and 
guides. ACTION'S planning processes, which in- 
clude the Zero Based Budgeting ^(ZBB) System; 
in which the major objectives ^ and alternative 
ways of operating each program are considered 
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and ranked, the Curnait Year Operating Plan- 
ning System'(CYpPS). FY 79 marked the third 
.year that ACTIQN^s budget was prepared using ' 
the ZBB process. Through this process, energy 
was identified as a major area ta which ACTION 
progradis could be directed. Also, through ZBB, * 
the agency formulated a major policy statement 
which identified the role bf each program in re- 
sponding to the energy issue. 

Budget ' . 

The Budget Division is responsible for formu- 
lating, justifying, presenting, and executing AC- 
TION'S budget as an integraPpart of tjie ZBB 
prdcess. '^e division prepares and revises the 
agency's budget submissions to 0MB and the 
Congress, and actively participates in the prep-> 
aratipn of Congressional testimony.'ln addition, 
the budget staff coordinates and conducts quar- 
terly budget reviewsrboth m the fietd and at head- 
quarters, drid develops and revises agency policies 
and-directives dealmg with fiscal matters." 

Evaluation > ' , 

During FY 79, the Eyaluatid^' division con- 
ducted a' number of s'tudies of. ACTION'S 
domestic programs and the Peac6 Cojps.' De- 
scriiy|Ye surveys of VISTA act#ities, 4be demon- 
stratioa 'grants for the University Year for AC- 
TlONi the 'Fixed-Inboqie Consiimer Counseling 
demonstration projects, the Foster Grandparent • 
Program and the RetireS Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram were completed. * Initial pilot jispects of 
long-term studies were^ aTso conducted to assess 
the effects of. the Senior Companion Program on 
both -the companions ^nd the clients, the impact 
9f SCP on: promoting independent livmg, the 
delay/prevention of institutionalization, and the 
^initiation of SCP ^health care demonstration 
projects. / / ^ . ' 
. Some of the significant findings from these 
studies were: 

■ VISTA volunteers Were moving away from 
providing direct services and toward or- 
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ganizing communities. * % 

■ Overall, VISTA volunteer attitudes toward' 
training and supervision had improved, 
as had their satisfa\:tion with their jobs 
and their perception of their effectiveness. 

■ AJmost half of all Foster Grandparent vol- 
unteers were serving in mental retardation 
facilities. FGP volunteers w^re pre- . 
dominantly widowed or single women 
living alpne.' 

i> 

■ Eighty-eight percent of the Foster Grand- 
parent volunteers felt their assignments 
^were very meaningful all of the time. 

■ Due toKJYA, loc^ organizations have be- ^ 
come more involved, in their communities. 

■ Senior Companions havfe*' been instru- 
mental in obtaining' the timely release of 
elderly people from Institutions. 

■ Senior Companions have been instm- 
mental in delaying the institutionalization 
of the elderly. Sixty-two percent ol'ffle' 
SCP clients had totaP impairment levels 
similar to persons in institutions'! 

, ■ Volunteers working in the Fixed-Income 
Consumer Counseling Program (FI€C) 
effectively delivered^xed income informa- 
tion. 

The Evaluation Division's FY 79 efforts re- 
garding Peace Corps included four country evalu- 
ations and ^ve special evaluative studies. The 
latter included descriptivjejurveys of both current 
and former Peace Corps volunteers as wHl as 
field staff, assessment of .various pre^training 
models, ami the compilation of program accom- 
. plishment information. Planning for several major^ 
evaluations to' be Conducted in^FY^SO (including 
sectoral and tl-aining studies) were also initiated 
during FY 79. ■ • , 

Policy Development 

Durin^FY 79, ACTION funded 45 demon- 



stration projects unclbr the amjicn-ity of Title I, 
Part'C of the Dome^ip Voluifteep Service Act of 
1973, as amended (PL 93-113). Of the $1.46 
million in grants, $718,000 went to the support 
pf projects submitted to ACTION under the Com- 
petitive Demonstration Grant Process. 

Key results from the 45 projects show that 
the volunteers were effective in: 

■ reducing the incidence of family violence 
through advocacy, community education, 
technical assistance, counseling and serv- 
ice delivery. >. 

■ providing for humane alternatives to 
institutionali^tion. * 

■ assisting poor persons to obtain income 
security and greater economic opportun- 
ity. : ^ ' ' 

■ Reducing the cost of energy to low-income 
^persoijs by modifying energy consumption 

habits, increasing a^ess to weatherization 
assistance, reducing utility rates through 
citizen action, and acquiring alternative 
♦ . energy sources. 

Continued emphasis was placed on demon- 
stration projects in the areas of family violence* 
and independent liVing, and several innovative 
projects in the areas of urban initiatives, mra? 
initiatives, and e;pergy were started. For eX)^mple:. 

Family Violence^^ndpisplaced Spouses ^ 

Since August of mS, ACTION'S National 
^ Technical Assistance ^nter in Ann Arbor and 
its ten regional center^ have responded to over 
20,000 requests for information and technical 
assistance on, the issue of dome^tii violence. The 
center and its ten regional CMiters are funded 
through a grant of $300,000. The prindipal focus 
^ of the center's work is to provide practical ex- 
pertise to the volunteers/ who have created and 
maintained the majority of crisis centers and shel- 
ters in the country. . , ^ 

The regional sub-grantees are providing tech- 
nical assistance to *vari$us organizations that 



address the domestic violence issue throughout 
'J the re^on. In addition,* each sub-grantee is, 
J[ , developing a special program of project. 
^ . . According to a center §tudy of 162 programs, 
[ , an estimated 3,S60 women are being helped each 
I month, and that number is expected to grow as 
I more women become aware that they can be 
. helped. * ' ^- / ^ 

In FY 80, funding for the domesjfc violence 
* project of^Ann Arbor will be transferred to the 
newly created OflBce on Domestic Violence in the 
Department of Health and Human Services. The 
nationwide networi esta^hed by the domestic 
violence project has proven its effectiveness, and 
ACTION will continue to monitor its progress in 
, ^collaboration with , the Office on Domestic 
Violence. 

fi Independent Living 

The Institute for Research and Development 
in. Retardation in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was 
^awar^ed tf'$5,Q00 grant to aid in the develop- 
; ,^ mentof i|s Pei^bnal Representative Service Sys- 
'tem>(PRSS). This supplenjented earlier grants 
I ; -totaling $lp3,000l . 

1^ / . ^These grant awards enabled the project to 
^ field test a PRSS prototype model that was jomtly 
; developed^ by the President's. Committee on 
^41' Mental vRetardation and ACTION. In accord- 
|v ^ ance with the. mo^el, voluntjprs were trained 
| ; i^:jand qualified to negotiate sjupportive' community 
.^ Jyf, services qn behalf o^|he mentally retarded and 
^0:^ Other Jiandicapped persons. ' 
||(\. A-um<iue aspect of the m'odel is personal 
service and user accountability. Handicapped 
: ;^persons may choose their representatives, whose 
ff :principal tasks are to^access services directly re- 
^ . , '$ponsive to the self-defined heeds of the,persons. 

in advocating effectively-pn behalf pf individual 
^ ,users,'the PRSS volunteers help the institutional 
and .communffy environment to 'become sensitive 
^and responsive to the imique needs of handicapped : 
persons. • . - 

Sixty volunteers were recruited,, trained, and 
qualified as personal representatives^ ("REPs"), 
'an^ orovided service in moire than 300 cases. 



Interventions included: 

■ preventing unproper evicti<^^d firing. 

■ obtaining communitjj^iving arrangements; 
ne^tiating reinstatement of medical and 
public assistance benefits. 

■ securmg employment. 

■ promoting discharges from institutiOTS to 
community facilities. 

■ placements in less restrictive environments. 

Generally, users came to PRSS for help after 
unsuccessful attempts tp gain needed services by 
other means. The demonstration established that 
PRSS does clo^e an important jmd recognized* 
*gap between the n6eds of handicapped persons 
and public and private resources available in the' 
community, and that volunteers are* capable of - 
understanding and*perfonning personal representa- 
tion tasfes. > 



RuraMnitiatives 

A grant of $46,594 was made to the Human 
Economic Appalachian Development Corpora- 
tion to establish a credR union wth 19 branches _^ 
in central Appalachia.^The credit union isrun 
and corftrolled by low-income rural peoplewho 
will benefit from the savings', lending, and in- 
surance aervjjj^apf the organization. 

.Energy 

In the state of Alaska, ACTION has provided 
$40,000 to 'demonstrate the use of local volun- 
teers as energy extensjon agents in a number of 
urban and rural communities. Rather than employ 
professipnal energy coordinators to provide in- 
formation to community residents, these volun- 
teer coordinators train other local volunteers to 
serve in the capacity of local energy extensioji 
agents; thereby greatly expanding the outreach^ 
capability of energy conservation activities in that 
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state. During eariy FY 79, this project sponsored 
the Alaska Ene?H^ Conservation AwareriSss Week 
(November 13-19, 1978), which cofabined a 
wide variety of energy conservation activities 
ranging from free bus rides to reduce private 
automobile use, to conducting workshops and 
(each-ins in energy conservation practices. 

Small Grants 

The*YeTlow Pages for West Virginia Women 
in CKarlestoh, West Virginia, received $25,202 to 
develop a version of the Women's YeUm/Pages 
Similar to those which have been produced for 
Boston, New England, and'TTew York. The West 
Virginia Yellow Pages will bring rplevanfinformaj. 
tion oq the availability of community jresourcei 
and other self-help suggestions to the isolated poor 
of the state. Some 12,000 copies of the book will 
be disseminated through women's clubsl student 



-volunteera, and others to ensure that all com- 
munities have copies at some local 'cgmmunity 
center. 

A separate ACTICW demonstration project:.^ 

^-Ifouth Community Service (YC!S). 

In FY 79, ^CS was in its second ye^ as a 
demonstration project in Syracuse^^^npndaga 

' County, and O^wego^ County, New York. YCS 
was developed by* ACTION as a model to test 
the concept of a 'Voluntary, community-based 
national youth servicej-'It is a limited test of this 
service since eligibility is restricted to persons who 
are unemployed and out of school. The program 
is being funded. by $8' million in discretionary 
funds from the DeparSnent of Labor's Youth 

^ Employment j^rogram, 

YCS provides youths age^ 16 to. 21 with 
stipended volunt^er-ogpgrtunities to participate 




in meaningful community service projects for a 
period* of one* year. 

On March "9, 1978, AUCTION officially 
awarded a planning gr,ant for YCS to a non- 
profit community-based organization in Syracuse, 
which was created to administer the pilot program, 
T*he non-profit organization i%> the National Youfli 
Communitji^'-Service Demonstration Project/ 
Syracuse. YCS is run by a 21-member board of 
directors. 



During FY 79, YCS received applications 
from 3,739 youth, out of the, estimated 3,500 to 
6,000 unemployed and out-of-school young people - 
in greater Syracusje. There were 1,175 YCS vol- 
-unteers in service. Among the participants, 52 
percent weft women/ 74 percent were between 
Id^and' 19 ^ars of age, 50 percent were%lack 
anti 3 percent were Hispanic, 26 percent headed 
^ their own families or lived independently, and 
60 percent were • high school dropouts. Most 
lived in the city, while JO percent, were fpom the 
suburbs. The majority of YCS volunteers q^nie 
from lower income families; perhaps 25 percent 
were, from middle-income families. ' , 

Starting from scratcli and entirely outside of i 
the CETA pnme-sponsor network, YCS has 'de- , f 
veloped 56$*projects with 2,794 service opporJ' , 
tunities. The distribution of basic human needs 
areas met by these opgprtunities is as follows: 
health and nutrition, 10 percent; knowledge and 
skillv2242srcent^nergy /conservation, 4 percent; 
community service, 56 percent; justice and legal 
rights, 2 percent; economic development/income, 
4 percent; and housing, 2 percent. ^ ^ ' 

Examples of the kinds of projects in Which , 
YCS volunteers have participated include, juven- 
ile justice survey /monitoring; tutoring, oral his- 
tory; recycling; puppeteering and story-telling in^ 
schools, libraries, and,9ther settings; food out-^ 
reach; food co-ops; and recreation. 
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OJ^FICE OF RECRUITMENT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
(ORC)- - ^ . • 



^ For 1 97%. the QflSce of Recfultment and Com- 
mumcatioiis^pRC) set out^ ambitious goals for 
support o£ the agency's prpgrams through aggres- 
sive and creqtiye presentation of the ne^ for 
voluntary actioitat iome and abroad; the oppor- 
tunities for volunjteer service in* Peace Qorps, 
. VISTA,-and the Older Americans Programs; the 
.benefits and potential of *the agency's demonstra- 
tipn and innovative programs; and its commitment 
^ to a /much greater participation of minorities in 
all of its programs. 

The OflSce of Public Affairs stepped up its 
efforts to inform Ai^ericans about the ways AC- 
TION'S programs were helping the poor and those 
on fixed incomes to meet the energy crisis through 
home weatljerization and fuel conservation efforts* 
\Ij^late 1979, there was considerable national 
'pruit 3xxd electronic media conservation coverage 
of the*joint ACTION-DOE epergy conservation 
\ program .at Fitchburg, Nfass. Overall, the major 
' focus of ORC's public affairs efforts shifted from 
• volunteer personalities" to how volunteers were 
participating in activities that met national and , 
interrialfonal priorities such as energy, long-term 
healtl^ care, food * production, the environment, 
andyconstinier couhselling. 

The <same emphases •were incorporated iilto 
- new ap3 revised printed arid audiorvisual rft^teri- 
als. Those included slide-shows, a Senior Com- 
panion's <film, general and skill-sjpecific recruit^ 
ment brochures, posters, and public sefvic^ 'radio 
and television announcements. ORC produced 3i 
country brochures for^ Peace Corps with up-to- 
date infonnation on individual countries and their 
Peace Corps programs which provide vital in- 
formation to recruiters^ applicants, and- trainees. 
' Two ACTION publications. Prime Times, the 
bi-m6nthly newspaper for. the older Americans 
programs, and ACTION Update, the bi-weekly 
. n^sletter for agency staff, uqdenj^ent major 
changes in ^romposition *and tbrmaf to allow for 
late-breaking .news and coverage of major issjies* 

*ERjc" , ':. ;.>^.. :.;i5Q. "''. " 



affecting on the agency. 

Dissemination of the agency's messages was^ 
. improved through a system of "multiplier effect*' 
coverage. Keyed mailing lists for print and elec- 
tronic media were established. Special attention 
was focused on publications and broadcasting 
geared to Black, Hispanic, and older Americans 
as well as periodicals related to specific skill and 
professional areas in which the agency has re- 
cruitment needs. / 

A Strong indicator of the increased A^isibility 
that action's programs received through these 
communications was the increase in the number 
of WATS line inquiries. In FY 79, 51,000' people 
called requesting mformafran about the agency's 
programs and volunteer opportunities compare^ ^ 
to 38,000 calls in the previous year. An addi- 
tional accomplishment in the communications 
ea was the establishment of an audiovisual 
library containing alj^m, and radio and TV spots 
relating to ACTION'S programs. This library in- 
, sures tHe preservation of valuable reference 
material. ~- 

ORC's recruitment efforts for the full-time 
volunteer programs. Peace Corps and VISTA, 
in FY 79 were notable in their focus on targeted 
. ^populations and the addition to the recruitment 
effort by former volunteers throughout the 
*country. * 

The agencyls long-term efforts to increase 
the participation of minorities in its programs 
were supported by increased activities and new 
/ initiatives in this area. A recruitment office was 
Istabli3hed in Puerto RicP^ additional recruitment 
campaigns were conducted in minority communi- 
ties, on mmority college campuses, and on cam- 
puses with significant minority enrollments; 
minority-specific recruitment materials were pro- 
duced; and wen-kno<wn^,minority public Jigures 
appeated in minority recniitmenT^^campaigns, • 
* public service ^announcements \and audio-visual 
productions. 

in May 1979rin Atlanta, ORC held a con- 
.ference of officials from traditionally Black col- 
leges to seek their support in, the effort to in- 
crease minority 'participation. The president Of 



Clark College, which hosted the conference, called 
it '*a new watershed in terms of our relationship 
with the federal government." As^n outgrowth 
of that conference, ORC awarded contracts to. 37 
traditionally Black colleges to conduct recruit- 
ment and awareness activities on their campuses. 

There was continued improvement in minority 
representation among the ORC field staff recruit- 
ing for Peace Corps and VISTA. In FY 79, 19 
percent of ORC recruiters were minorities, com- 
pared with 1,6 percent in FY •78.. 

Another population targeted for special re- 
cruitment efforts for Peace Corps and VISTA was* 
older Americans. Increased recognition of the 
experience, talents, and special qualities of senior 
citizens gave impetus to new efforts to recruit 
them through the agency's own Older Americans 
Program? and publications whicli reach them. 

All recruitment efforts were .enhanced by new^ 
programs which involved agency staff, volunteers. 
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and former vrfunteers directly in tecruitpient. A 
coordinated scheduling system put^ agency senior ' 
staff into recruitment and awareness activities 
when traveling for other activities or specifically 
for those purposes. 

Peace Corps volunteers who Have extended 
service and come home on leave are asked to 
participate in recruitment. The response has been 
excellent from the many volunteers who are par- 
ticipating, ajhj^ the potehtial volunteers and 
medlia who have shown great interest in the cur- 
rently Irving volunteers. Expanded efforts are 
involving former Peace Corps and VISTA volun- 
teers *in recruitment, including counseling ap- 
plicants. ' V / . 

OFFICE OF COMPLIANCE 
(0/C) 

• * 

The OfiSce of Compliance is comprised of 
three divisions: the Audit Division, the Inspec- 
tions and Investigations Division, and the Equal 
Opportunity Division. 

Audit Division 

The Audit Division is responsible^ for ensur- . 
ing adequate audit coverage of agency operations 
and programs. Operational auditS'of Peace Corps 
posts and Domestic Operations regional. oflBces ^ 
are usually performed on a 30-month cycle. Othep 
audits include various program grants^ contracts, 
and headquarters support (iterations on a*^re- 
quest basis. Examples of such audits in i FY 79 
were: c » * - 

■ two comprehensive audits of Peace Corps 
projects, 11. Peace Corps fiscad and ad- 
ministrative management audits,"hfyo Pence 
Corps training contract audits, and one, 

y special property accountability audit. \ 

• ■ seven older America]^ grant audits, 6nd ' 
older Americaftprogram*reyiew, two UYA 
grant audits, two, final, VISTA National 

. ^iGrant aiidits, one contract audit, one 
.\^STA supervisipn contract audit, -and 
one comprehensive audit. 



■ a review at headquarters of internal con-* 
^ trol over Treasury schedules of payments 
in the' Accounting Division. , 

Ji approximately 145 domestic grants were 
y audited by public accounting firms under 
- contracts with the Audit Division. 

Inspections and Investigations Divisions 

Jn FY 79, the Inspections and Investigations 
^ Di^dsion of 0/C conducted: 

, eight investigations of criminal matters, 13 
"investigations of program activities, four 
, investigations of deaths .of Peace Corps 
, , volunteers overseas, five inspections of 
ACTION operations and 12^EE0 investi- 
.^^ gatipns^ 

During FY 1979, the Office o£ Compliance 
• c(Jntinued to strengthen its systems for protect- 
ing * employees and applicants for employment 
against discrimination on the basis of political be-* 
liefs, handicaps, or marital status, as stipulated by 
EEC statutes and regulations. The office has 
placed a^strong emphasis on resolving discrimina- 
tjfin complamts both at the informal and formal 
level,/ ' ^ 

A one-day EEO traning session was, held 
^ * for all agency managers and. supervisors 
to enhance their knowledge of equal, em- 
ployment opportunity laws and regulations, 
. ' and better enable them to carry out their 
^•--^ h EEO responsbilities. 

■• Pursuant to^^ ACTION'S responsbilities 
: imder Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, as ' amlnded, the agency's non- 
discrimination regulations governing its 
grantees' compliance activities have been 
pvised to strengthen and expedite the im- 
^plementation of the title. 

The Office of Compliance also developed a 
Title VI poster which, was designed io 
^ enhance the aw^areness of beneficiaries and 
\j)ptential* beneficiaries of the protections 



under the title, and their right Xo file a 
complaint when these protections have 

been violated. 

* 

Awards and Contracts 

Section 8(a) of the Small Business Act helps 
small, minority-owned businesses through the 
award of non-competitive contracts. In FY 79, 
ACTION more than tripled FY 78 Section 8(a) 
procurement: 

■ ACTION awarded ^ total of 31 8(a) 
contracts amounting to $1,578,358 or 211 
percent of the. agency's fiscal year goal of 
$750,000. ' ' . 

J' In addition, ACTION awarded 49 non- 
8(a^ contracts in the amount of $428,351 
to minority firms through the competitive 
or sole source process. The 80 awards, 
totaling $2,006,709, represent the highest 
contribution to. minority firms and institu- 
' tions ACTION has ever achieved. 

■ Peace Corps, which previously had not 
awarded any 8(a) contracts, awarded nine 
in the' amount of $7^4,575. 




THE OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE 
;AND GOVERNMENTAL 
^1 AFFAIRS (LGA) 

* . The major function of the OflSce of Legisla- 
. tive and Governmental Affairs is to represent 
, ACTIOK and its programs, and fo. inform all 
members of Congress and thek. staffs of the 
agency's activities. LGA monitors aU legislation 
. that affects ACTION, and maintains'* close con- 
tact wiBi some 30 committees and sub-committees 
, that have jurisdi^on and oversight of the*agency. 
, The office is also responsible for keeping the 
director ahd.scnior staff of ACTIOI^ informed of 
the concerns of Congress regarding the agency, 
and in assisting V^CTION's senior staff in appear- 
' ances before committees and during hearing. 
«: , ' During FY 79, LGA was mvolved with the 
'Njjactment of authorization and appropriation 
-ie^lation for both Peace Corps and the domes- 
tic programs^ The Peace Corps received authoriza- 
tion ior FY 80, while VISTA and the service- 
Jleaming progrsims were authorized for FY 80 

ERJC, 



♦and FY 81, Older American Volunteer.Progirams 
h^d previously been authorized throHjgh FY 81. 
In FY 79, LQA also played a significant role in 
representing , the ^agency in regards to the Peace 
Corps autonomy issue by informing Congress 
^ of the reasons why Peace Corps ^ould remain 
within ACTION as .an autonomous entity junder 
Executive Order 12137. 

OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL (GC) 

During FY 797, the Office of General Counsel 
participated in^ the negotiation of several inter- 
agency agreements, which created new coopera- 
tive programs with other federal agencies. The 
office also participated in the inter-agency taslc 
force that implemented the newly-passed National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank Act 

New regulations protecting the rights of handi- 
" capped individuals, both as employees and yol- 
unteers, were published. Substantial gains were 
made in the reduction of outstanding litigation, 



grievances, EEO complaints, and claims. 

The General Counsel was designated the 
agency's ethics official in FY 79, with responsi- 
bility fer overseeing and , monitoring compliance 
with the Ethics, and Government Act, and was 
assigned the responsibility of coordinating^he 
agency's compliance with Executive Order 12044,' 
which requires improvement in federal regula- 
tions/ In cooperation^ with the Office of Policy 
and 'Planning, the Office of Voluntary Citizen 
Participation and VISTA, ^guideliges .for the com- 
petitive award demonstration grants were de- 
veloped and published. ^ 

!The Office was also actively engaged in re- 
solving questions^ raised ^y the new status of 
Peace Corps, which resulted from' Executive 

Order 12137. t 

* 
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William Sykes, 
Peace Corps , 
Deputy Director 



Barbara Keiley, 
General Counsel 
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Assistant Director 
Administration & Finance 



Sam Brown, 
Director ACTION 



Richard Celeste, 
Director Peace Corps 
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Deputy Associate Director ^ 
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l^^t'Perdita Huston; 
}i ::Peace Corps 
-Rezional Director 
-NAf^EAP ' 



PaulBelh, 
Peace Cofffs 
Regional Director 
Latin America 




ClpMargery Jabankm, ^ 
^i^pepUi:iiA^Qcfa(e}Dtrector . 
:f^. VISTA/ Education Programs 



, Dennis Derryck, 
fV Assistant Director 
Poiicy^ Planning' 

I^ERIC^^::: 



Jonathan Afark^, 
Peace Corps 

Cpurtsei & Associate Director 
Pignnirig ^ ^luation. 



Janet Watlington, 
Assistant .Director 
Legislative & Inter- 
governmental Affairs 





Raul Rodriguez, 
Assistant Director 
Compliance 4 * 




Mary King , 

Deputy Director ACTION* 
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Karen Paget, 

Deputy A^ociate Director 
Domestic Operations 



Joftn Lewis, 
Associate Director^ 
Bomestic Operations 
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COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 



1 f VOLUNTARY 
' CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION 



DEVELOPilENT 
EDUCATION 



RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 



Ejwcutlvt Of d«f 12137 (5/ ti^) wubllsh«j ttM pMce Corps $t an 
. •utooomoM ag«ncy wtiWn ACTION with authority to dif ©ct to two or oofim. 
po^iqr. and budget optrttions. $s w«lt as tupfH>n\*f^ctr^^J^^^ 
cot thftfMpofttlbltmw of Ih^^Executfy* O/dSTACTlON is r «S«Jb 6 tor 
geiMraJ dlrt^Uon o( all functions which loJotfy s«rv« Domestic^ Pm«> 
corps programs. 
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